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PREFACE 



This Finil Report of. the 3t\i<i.v Haurts- Research Project is 
intended for use primarily within the Univerpity of Khartoum. 
The recommendiitionG r^^sulting froTS the research are made 
entirely v;ithin the context of the. University structure. 
Readers outside of the druversity of Khartoum, indeed 
outside the Sudan, -jAII no doubt find much of interest 
in these chapters insofar as they treat conditions found ^ 
elsewhere. However, in the main,, this report is addressed . 
to those conversant with and concerned in the situation of ' 
teaching and learning at the University of Kr.^rtoum. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



irrpRODUCTION: AN. OVERVIEW' OP THE UNIVERSITY 
AirD THE BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 



•HISTORY OF THE STUDY HABITS . RESEARCH PROJECT 

iXiring the 1971-72 acadomic ^ear,, at the University of Khartoxim, 
Ustaz Mahmoud A. Ibrahim, then teaching in the Department of 
Education, became concerned at obvious deficiencies in fhe English 
reading abilities of his students.- He was familiar with the idea 
of reading improvement laboratories, which he had visited at other 
universities, and began to consider tho possiVilities for the ' 
establishment of a* similar centre at the University of Khartoum/ 
He approached the then Dean of Students, Dr Abdallah A, Abdallah, 
who 'took the first practical step of writing in 1973 to the'Pord ' 
Foundation Middle East Office in Beirut outlining the problem and 
inviting'tjieir interest in establishing a reading centre. The 
Pord Poufidation did take an interest in reading improvemeri.t and 
assigned Dr J.V. .Salacuse, then of the Beirut office, 'to begin 
discussions in Khartoum. In August, 1974, a meeting was held at 
the University of Khartoum, attended .by Ustaz Mahmoud, - Dr Salacuso, 
Mr John Swales, Director of ^he English- Language- Servicing .Unit of 
the University, and Dr Bjfirn* Jemudd, Pord Poxmdation Project 
Specialist in Linguistics. ' Af ?:er a full discussion of the 
situation at the Univorsity of Khartoum, . it 'was agreed. that the 
probl^m involved tl •» whole issue of study habits, not just those " 
of reupling alone • Thus the conclusion was that the establishment 
Of a reading improvement centre would be premature until an investi- 
gation was made into the ways students study at the University of 
Khartoum and the problems they encounter. As a re^sult, a proposal' 
was made by Ustaz Maho^ud, by then Dean of Students, and Mr Swales 
that a research specialist be employed from tjutside the University 
to conduct an investigation into the study problems of students. 
In their' proposal Mahmoud and Swales noted that the University 
appeared »to be going through a period of creative evolution* and 
e"^pressed the hope that new thinlcang about degree structxire would 
be matched, 'by 'new thinking about how Jhe' students can develop more 
effective ways o'f study'. They also -noted that there appeared to 
be *a feeling amongst many members of the university that. student 
.performance in the. first tw6 years is particularly unsatisfactory', 
and suggested the possibility that such factoro as 'the lecture- 
system, weakness in English and proven capacity for rote-learning 
all combine to produce a type of student that the xmiversity is 



fuiidamentally unhappy with, but ia increaaingly willing to settle 
for . They called for a piece of 'action research.... carried out 
\r a -x open atmosphere of cooperation and goodwill', and suggested 
tlx- the researcher might work to a brief such as ■ ■ - ■ - . 

to describe actual student study behaviour as at 
present, assess Its causes, and evaluate its 
strengths and .weaknesses; to make a series of 
recommendations with an estimate of what each might • 
involve in terms of curriculum development, dis- 
. location, staff re-drientation, expenditure, etc.; 
to work with ^'.-number of interested staff members 
4' , °" pilot projects; to make available to the staff 

f • ' Information about techniques of learning and 
' ■ ,'>V. teaching found to be successful (and utisuccessful) • 

' ■. in comparable educational institutions. 

(A copy of the Proposal document ia included in the Appendix.) 
Final approval for the project was received from the Vice-Chancellor 
in Februai-y, I975. The Fqrd Foundation, representatives of which 
hadbeen involved in the discussions all along, was approached for 
a -grant to cover the costs of the research, includirig' hiring an 
outside specialist. The. grant was approved and the post of 
University Research Fellow advertised. In Becember, 1975, the ' - 
Research Fellow, was appointed and the Project was initiated. 

This Report contains two sorts of data - statistical data gained' 
through testing and interviewing, rigourously analyse.d and what ■ 
'^t .u^ ^ 'anecdotal' data gained through day-fo-day contact 

^ * teaching member of the staff in two faculties 

lArts and -Science). The reader of the Report who :s familiar with 
the University of Khartoum may find some of the data in this intro- 
duction conanonplace and redundant (one hopes he does not find it 
too much in error!) but he may also agree that it is not irreWaD^ ' 
for any proposals for the dmprdvenent of academic life among the 
students must take into account a wide variety of factors. Academic 
iiie, as a component of a national culture, is related to other 
components in a complex pattern, t^e workings of which are little 
understood. We can but try to take as many of the other features 
of culture as possible into account as we attempt to manipulate 
one of them. Such manipulation must be, in our presant state of 
knowledge, unaffected i-n-larga-jart by 'scientific method', but 
attempted by use of what we call 'common sense' or 'eiperien-e' 
This is not to' say that, in aroas wher^ we are -capable of precise 
measurement and formulation, we should not take advantage of them, 
but only t^at we cannot hope to measure, in this way all the 
relevant factors and their place in thV network of culture.' • ' 
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OmVISV OP THE UTJiVEfiSTTY OF KHAfiTO.UM 



^The IV.lveraj ty of. Khartoum the main- campus" of vhich is located on ' 
the banks of the Blue Nile began as Gorden College in 1898, a primary 
and secondary school and training? college. By 1930 Gorden College 
was wholly a secondary school arid. by ■ 1 940 >as offering courses at 
tertiary- level through Schools of Agriculture, Arts, Law, Science 
and Sngineering, and Veterinary Science. In 1947 the College was 
restructured as the University College of Khartoum, in ^special 
relationship » with the University of London. When Sud^n became ' • 
independent in.J956, the new Parliament passed the University of 
iChartoum Bili; The University now comprises 10 Faculties, a 
Graduate College, an Institute of African and Asian Studies, and 
a School' of Sxtra-mural Studies. 

At present (1977) there are approximately 650 members of the teaching 
staff and 6500 students, about 15r-^;of whom are females. ■ 



Staff 

The vast majority pi: the. staff at the University of Kharto-jm are 
:icrxdenic;Uly exceptionally well-qualified: - most did the^r under-' 
^^r-iduate ^^ork: at :c-.artou:n and hold Doctorates from Universities -in 
Britriin, the United Svutes, ?r-ance 'and the USSR, among others. 
Bxpa.tna.te aesibers of staff, who represent about 20^ of the total 
corae priinarily froir; Britain and the United States^^ (except in depart- 
.Tientn auch as French or Russian) though laany nationalities are 
repre:jented firom the Arab Vorld. Africa, Asia. anH Europe. 



Students t 

I 

.The students' come from all over the Sudan, though the majority ar< 
from the. Arabic-speaking- northern part of the country, pbout 1*^ 
comin^r from the non-Ar?.biq Southern Region. There is a small 
number of foi:eign students mainly from the Middle East, and North 
and S'iSt Africa. . X 



. Administration 

The University is adm^inistered through a University Council, a Seriat 
various Faculty Boards and D2partmental Boards and various other 
committeea. The offices of the University .include' the Chancellor 
(The Pref^ident of the Repuhilic), a Vice-Chancellor, Deputy Vice- \ 
Chancellor, various Deans of Faculties, and a Principal. There 
are also various administrative sections such as the Academic K 
Section, Personnel Secti.on, Student Affairs Section, Admissions 
and Faculty Registrars., ' 
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Degree 'Structure " . ' 

The University offers undergraduate degrees in all faculties and 
po'^Kjpaduate degrees in most/ Beginning with the 1 977-78 academic 
ye^Mt was planned to implement a niBw structure, patterned -on the 
AmeWcan "coiirse-unit* fiystem though the change-over from the 
primarily British system will take some time, Trior to 1977, 
and -during the period covered by the present research the University ■ 
operated on a British pattern. In general, though, the basic ■ 
'structure of studies is a four-year programme, with the first year 
called a Preliminary-year, intended to provide transition from 
school to uni-versity; the second ye^r. Intermediate-year (in some 
Faculties, first Ye«wr) ; Third year (or, in some Faculties, Se ond 
Year); Fourth year \pr Third Year), Particularly promising students ■ 
are given the opportunity of doing a further year's work to obtain 
an honours degree. The reason for the difference in year des:g:iations 
(intermediate-year. First-year, etc) is that s"^udents intending to 
study for a degree in a scionce-related subject ie*g*. Medicine, 
Vetarinary Science, Engineering, etc) all enter the Facility of 
Science for the preliminary year though 'earmarked* for their 
* professional faculty, then transfer to one of the.|professional» 
faculties in the following year, where they are designated First- 
year students. 



The Course-Urlt System * ' 

'The course-unit system was proposed by the Committee on Academic 
Reform (cOAR) in a report of October 1972, The committee sought 
•the elimination of some definite defects in the existing system 
of instruction and examination*. Among the defects singled out 
were a" lack of coordination at inter-faculty and inter-departmencal 
levels, leading to duplication and inefficiency;" the d:fficulty of 
introducing new courses and modem methods which leads -o stagnation; 
students* limited initial choice of courses and consequent per ianent 
committment to the choice without modification, leading to a lack of 
enthusiasm among" students (C0AR:12), Featxrres of • the course-miit 
system, which *5?emberp of the committee believed did *not suffer from 
these ma.jor defects*, are a two semester system, with final examina- 
tion at the etd of each semester; no supplementary examination - a ■ 
student who failed a course wo\xld have to resit the examination in 
a subsequent semester; department advisor of studies to help students 
in selecting their • prograimnes of study; degrees might" be single 
subject degrees within one department, * joint* degrees within a 
faculty, and interdisciplinary degrees within two different faculties, 
A major consitieration was the flexibility.' offered by the. new system, 
both as regards the student - who wo\xld b^^freer to follow his own 
interests and aspirations, and to change hia major if he desired - 
and as regards the degree, structure - new courses to meet the changing 
needs of . society in the Sudari could be more easily created. 
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The University Senate, in March, 1976, accepted, principle the 
propoaala for a course-unit system and referred the ?ol^ report to 

. . faculty aubcoHMittees have produced some cLu:^^"^ p?oSsaIs'"°>'o% 
example, the law course-unit committee advocate^wS 00^33 'oijJion. 
and spec.alxzations on broad categories of employment oppo^^?iIs 

for the S^tv ff^ °" the, new system 

• ill t^-^e ra^ulty of Agriculture . (Ali E, Kanbal 1976) called for- a 
reappraisal of the goals of undergraduate education iri aSicbl^e 

IZ Al/l^rtt r ''^"^ specialization • 

wittt'er «^ -^"^l^ familiarity 

rfi... otr.er sficiaX Sciences than is presently allowed'. 

dirfiren^.^ates't"" r^^^"""^* ^y^*^'"' proceeding at 

life wUh which th- r °" """^ °^ features of academic 

which . r" wo^°h There are two .points here ' 

■ttriw s^ste-n i3 beir-'/'°'''Tr -solving the way^in which 

oarr;!:v:rs.^?,r ;:s^"^;st'^.°:^e"ira'=d"'^"" i^r'^^^ ••• 

students on •K.ffor r lack of ..ommunicatzon with the 

ns I'deed it di whe.^^L ^^^^ *° confrontation - " 

wero aHernDted tt! / ^^^1^*^°"^ 'semester examinations' 

^er. attempted .0 be earned out -in early 1977, resulting in a massive 




atudjent. boycott,''-; The lack of official students' union hampers 
effortsin thib area, certainly. However,- some. thought should be 
devoted to inviting itudent participation in the^exciting new 
venture. \ . - 

The sec.ond potential source of difficulty is one involving the • 
examination system under the new proposals. Under the old system, 
the year-end final examinations were a six-week long nightmare of 
intensive srudy and threig-hour papers," Several" weeks before the - 
examinations. period,, students begaxf missing lectixres, staying up 
all night, copying notes, and above all, memorizing whole patssages 
of texts .notebooks. Withr the introduction of the new system ^ 

.of semester jPinal Examinations, one Vould expect • ach paper to'be 
somewhat ^devalued' to the extent thav it covered only 1?-15 weeks* 
wbrk. Further, it is underfitp^J in the course-unit^'proposals that 
those 'semestef finals' shouXd^^count only 30^ - 80^ of the total ■ 
mark and. that 'continuous f/asessment^' consisting of weekly 'quizze^*', 

..assignments^, papers-, niid-'Semester exaniina'tions, etc., should cdhbri- . 
bute to the remaining portion of the final mark. The danger is, 
however (and in. the proposals to be implemented in 'the Faculty of 
Arts, it is, in fact, the case), that" the old emphasis on examinations 
will remain and instead of the single year-end nightmare, there will, 
be an additional one at the end of the first semester. Tlie • solution 
is not Just one of basing.a mark 75/« on the examination and 25?^ on., 
course-work, for example, but reducing the time actually .spent ° 
writing examinations. If the semester finals are all to be three- 
hour pajpers., there will ^be little reduction in the importance 
attached to them by students. The advantage of the nevf system is" " 

J that instead of getting only a single mark fpr perhaps several < 
papers, the. student will receive marks for each paper he writes^ ^ 
and ^ould hi' fail a paper, will have to '?resit only that paper.' . 
He and the' university get" from this system a much more cpaplete- 
and^ sensitive examination of his competence. .Thus, a /student \ 
carrying six coiirses in a semester should .not "Be asker. to write 
six three-hour 'papers. Papery of ' one and half hours ,;i/buld ■lie mqre 

'likely to achieve' the desired'^result of •devaluing* exaininatibns in^^ 
the mind of the student^^ freeing him to dp better work in class during 
the semester~"and relieving the necessity for a' semester-ead scramble^* 
for books and notes, and.'hoUrs of . memorization, and tension* 

Langua'ge v 

The official 'medium of inia.truction in the University .is ^ English. 
There are exceptions to thisy' notably in the Arabiq.^Departmfeht, 
Shari'a\aw, Sudanese History, and,.Introductory .Philosophy courses. 
'Further, as iS" quite natural,, in tutorie^ls and' in informal discussions 
between teachers arfd 3 tufients, . Arabic may be used. . Di^scussion among 
students is nearly always in Arabic. The University administration, 
depends upon bcfth languages- to operate: ©•.jS-jj. notices to staff arid^or 
students may be in either language, dependiHg-iipon tRe'^'-'soui^je. and^ 



natuire of the message. It is stated policy lhat the medixim of 
instruction^'in the University will eventually be Arabic. In 1966, 
Professor llfazeer Dafalla, then Vice-Chancellor of the ,University, 
opening u conference on English in the Sudan, made a niimber of- 
statements (Nazeer 1966) which bear somewhat oh the subject of 

"this present research, ten years" later: 'On the one hand, it. isi 
only natural for the Sudanese as a nation to aspire Qo] and plan 
for' ArabJ^,...the mother tongue, to take its rightful place as the 

->.angii5Lge of study for all subjects and at all levels of education'. 
He ci^^^'the psychological and national desirability of this in 
w^Xcomin^ * Axqjbicisation in the Secondary Schools, and -f cr . 

.Qhese reasonsj we should make Arabicisation as an ultimate Lfe9alJ' 
in the university*. Professor ^Jlazeer went on to recognize some\ 
of the practical problems of Arabicization - the lack of material. • 
written .*n Arabic and of teachers qualified in Arabic; a weaknessX " 
in English resulting from Arabicization in the schools" would become- 
a problem' in the University unless the quality of English teaching • 
improved; tfie place of the University in the international academic 
sceher 

In 1965 Arabic becanie the official medium of Instruction in all 
government secondary schools. From tiiat t.lme, students ; entering 
the University had. less and less exposure to English as a mediiim ~\ 
in 1969 the first students who had had no English. medium instruction" 
entered "the Univef'sity. English is taught as a subject in schools , 
beginning in' the seventh year for nine periods a week Xor three • 
years and continuing in senior secorr^ary schools for six forty- 
minute periods a week in the first, four periods a/week in the 
second and third years. Thus, where previously a pupil had nearly 
2000 periods of formal English Instruction -as well as. using it as 
a mediiim, he now has. just over .H 00 periods, and no use of it outside 
the formal Eng;lish clas3. There is 'on ^the ,books a proposal for* 
revising the curriculum in Higher Secondary Schools to include ah 
additional two periods of. 'English a week, giving aroxind 1250. periods 
in the pix-year course. This prcposal is now being ^' --Lmplemented'.. 

A major exception to this .general picture is the Southern Region, ^ 
which, .as a result of the" Addis Ababa' Accord of -1972,^ has. a somewhat 
different situation: _ **• 

Arabic shall be the official language of the Sudan^ 
' — ani. English f.'he principal language for the Southern*-. - 

Region without prejudice to -the use of, any other 
language or languages which may serve a practical 
necessity or other efficient and expeditious ,7 
i? • discharge of executive and administrative functions 
. of the region. (Article .6, Addis Ababa Adcord) 
• / . . ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■• 

This article of the Accord has;. >meant that in., rural schools in the ■ 
Southern Region, a local vermicular is used as the medium for the 



■ ffth/r^.r^'''' "hile ^abio .and English are studied as subjZts 
In the fifth year, Arabic becomes the medium of instruction vin^! " 
3 udy Of English as a subject continues-. In Sba^sc^oSs £ab2 

.13. the medaum of instruction-.from the first vear ■ wM Vo p.I/^? ■ 
Tt^t-'''-^^'''- ^" JuMoi'seioSaS S^hS / 
anlHt . H " Senior SeoSda^ / 

^ eH€:t~ 

never have had English medium instruction. / "oove, will 

A minor exception to the Arabic medium norm -iies in « fov '''^ 
mainly-in fChartou., where t?fe medium .of inP^i^^' i S4^rg ish ' ' 

generally fee-paying schools, a^l-ed bvlSatrfa^es ' 
though they offer scholarships and draw/?heir n-idrr?^. i 
apectru^^aC Sudanese society! . SturXS^^b^r'^ J^up^s' they 
represent.a very small- slice of the^ucational prog^ah;;!' ' 

-PHILOSOPHICA-L EXCURSOs' ' ■ / 

a^ght be allied the -oflT/cial. system and "the 'prlctic^?. system 
that does operate, example, one ^ST^und out ^he opinion of ' 

ii?n. ^ Scienfific^Snglish, but who are able to pass their exa^^^!- 
there are rules to be^followed, allowable' methods and practices and 

a^rlV^h:^:;fi^l=t:y? ^" I-^-^ge 



While this'Sual system In not unique to the Sudan, it may be that 
it is more obvious here, especially in the .University and where<*^ 
there is such a. me.etin^ of the typically western classical analytic 
model of experience and the mdre Eastern »romantic», impressionistic 
model. The classical or official system, which,' at Khartbunr, operates 
on the surface, involves lo^cal structure, an appeal to reason, and 
colours the responses giveeno^questions about expectations of, say, 
staff-Howard thei.r studei^J'^rkj The romantic, or ^practical' ■ 
- system operates just as ig^;J:^mately as the official system, and 
mayibe seen to account, fo^r ei^ple, for the frustration encountered 
by a new, -western expatriate member of staff when dealing with the 
University bureaucracy: expecting the stated, official system to 
work much the way it does at home^ he is unable to understand,, or 
even perceive, the workings of the practical' system." ' 

It is important to' keep this dichotomy of syaxem in mind when 
discussing. the problem of students* study habits, for it makes ho ■ 
sense to" talk about, say, the difference between school and uiiiversity 
life by describing the surface phenomena of each - how things should 
be - while ignoring thB \mderlying systems both in. the school anOn 
the university. This view is useful notvonly for 'getting a true ^ 
picture.* but also because it helps^explain sometimes puzzling, findings'. 
For example, in research elsewhea^ into study habits, it has. .been the 
case ■ that what are considered /to be^. »good» habits, from a logical 
point of view - preparing a study time-table, studying regularly, 
sitting at a well lighted desk, ; no noise, etc. - have little or no' 
■ relationship with academic Success (Maddox 1963; Biggs 1970b). 
Until the. efficacy and legitimacy of the methods of study actually ' 
employed by . stuidents which do lead to success - the »un-^off.icial» 
system - are. recognized, little progress will be madis in" the area 
of study skills, or in educational research'-in general. ' ■ 

BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 

■ * ■ ■ ^ 

What, then," is the sit-oation at the University of Khartoim which 
gives rise to and is a background of the present research project? 
Certainly, the first'..seed was,' as has jbeen stated, the observation 
of English ^-eading difficulties among the students. But thera are ? 
•other aspects of student performance which contribute to 'the' interest 
in' this project.. ^ 

From School to University * ; ;i , 

First is' an iasistence on the difference in style between, school and 
universityvacademic' style. In the'schools, the usual academic style ' 
is one that demands rote-learning to a great "^extent. .Sudan has 
followed what -has become "a pattern i;i national development in that 
the rapid growth of sscondary Education after X.ndependsnce has. ' 
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meant a shortage of qualified teaching staff and cf materials.' ' 
These factors, in turn, have led to large classes, a reliance on 
didactic leaching methods, examination-oriented syllabuses. The 
response of the pupils has been a natural tendency to rote-learni-ng 
^3 a strategy most likely .tol produce success ir;' such an environment. 
There is little element of ci'itical' analysis , summarizing, consoli- 
dating, 'paring down to essentials - indeed thi.3 is not necessary, 
j for in a situatioh where teaching is a race to .?et through the 
syllabus so that the .pupils hkve been. exposed to the ruiCerial 

* covered in the examination, tAe^ teachers provide only the essential 
material to begin with. This Wpproach to ma'terial, Icnown as • 
'spotting*, is believed to carW over. into the university programme. 
Any reduction in what is offerdd by the lecturer for students to- 

' record is not only a waste of mme but foolish - one is sure to 
leave out something that will bb on 'the examination. The general * 

; shortage of textbooks, linked with the growth in numbers of school 
pupils and Isrge classes, means \>f course that pupils may have 
access to the text only once or twice in the ' term, ''and-certainly 
only one short time during preparation for the GXami nation, in 
such a situation the most efficac2ious res*ions? is to labouricusly 
^ copy out the text material as available . and/rr commit it' to memory./ 

But ..rote-learning is not only^a resbonse to rapid growth and / 
modernization in the'Sudan, There is a cultural side to it as/' 
well. Though* rote-menbrization of the Koran prevalent in the ' ^t. 
' Khalwa schools is no longer so much A part of Arabic learning 
as it once was, .and the. Khalwas themstelves are being replaced! by \ 
the more modern educational system, still, memorization and verbatim 
recitation of the 'lesson"''' are part "ofi the educational aura iQ the 
Sudan and slow to die out. . This is fuither strengthened by th6 lack 
^ of 'materials alluded to abdve', for wheA pupils have no paper or peins 
but ^lust write their lessons on wooden Al-Vah or in the sand, memori 

* .-.zation is the only ava.ilabVe -strr.tegy" for information retrieval. * 

^nother cuitural factor is the great resjbect accorded the teacher ' - 
in Sudanese* society - he teaches Truth an\i is to be questioned. 
Further, it is often an economic hardship Vor families^ to have 
several children, in school when they cpuld\e' doing their share^^ - 
helping in fields or shop. Failure is thus\o be avoided at /all 
cost and the best ' way to ayoid it is to learnSeverything.' Further, 
•. it is a' w^l-known problem that textbooks- largely written by foreign 
scholars are often culturally inappropriate to tVia -Sudanese school * 
. children. In the face of such culturally incompr'ehensible I texts, " - 
the^:)upili3 natural 'response .to an otherwise hopeldss situation - 
he has to know the material for the examination - ys to nemori-ze 
it with as little reference to meaning as possiblaC 

■ I. ■ . . r ^ ■' ' 
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'LAJIGCAGE PRC3LE!*I5. ^ . 

Vfrien the student entera the - VinX'/ertiity , it is suggested, he inust 
make a big adjusta'ent to a new i:z:'lc of acadendca. Or. the surface, 
this is true. The U::iversi/:y oforutftG on a system' of lectures and 
tutorials >Dr practicals. LeL-tureri- '-l/'Sn that students must learn 
■for then/elves and r.r;t e/pect to b--; 'spoonfed* as l^n, school, How.ever, 
as has/teen aliudedutc above, »what ohould be' may not always reflect 
'what/is' • What academic differences does the student in fact 
enc/unt-^r when he first cones to university? It will be the point 
'oyview of this report that the ma'in one is language, and that as . 
/ result cf this students a.vi lect\u-ers alike rapidly fall back on 
well- tried methods from scnool life: dictated notes and rote- 
memorization, and »apotting». If must be eap^iaslaed that thepe . ^ 
strategies for .v/v.-rcoming the lan^r-^age barri are most- true of the 
Pre liminjii7/ -year and become less .and lesp 'tine. a:i students "b'-come 
aore proficient in English, so' that- by fourth or t'ifth'year, students 
are well-capable of learning i;tnd studying in English, This is borne j 
out by exteriial examiners* reports: 

The Archaeology External Examiner .referred to handicaps created 
by language difficulties, ^hort^ige of library facilities, ' but 
nevertheless noted the 'adeq^iate international standard* of knowledge 
of facts. ^ / \.y _ 

The Geography External -Exziminer said that most of the candida-»:es 

were . .greatly 'handi(?apped by their inability fo express themselves 

in English*. J He recommended a remedial course to bring students^ up 

te a School Certificate Credit Pass level. . . ^, - 

The History External Examiner found the standards of English ^inevitably 
lower** t'h.un.^rtTOuld Tse the case among. fiative -English speaking students, 
bu>t felt, on the whole, *...that students hertis'" succeeded well in ^^-^^ 
expressing their meaning in Englishv..* and ^referred not only. to a 
•omalj^inority* . whose diif ficulties with English actually obscured 
meaning^but ul'so to other caseo yhere English was written *,.. .not, 
only fluently, but even with a certain, verve and style*, ' He also 
-referred to' the 'very easily discoverable*, phenomenon of studenxs . 
all memorizing their Tecture notes and r'e?voducing these 'in answers 
to examination questions. -v Though, he was *agreeably surprised' to 
.find that st'odehts ijad done a considerable amo.unt of reading for somR 
piipers, he recommended t.hat students ^/ urged '...to spend a little 
more time reading, and a iiCtle less; on learni'ng lecture notes'. 

The English External Examiner said; ''The standard of accuracy and 

aocoptabilit;? of written English in the literature paper 'continues 
^.to declan*^. -.He referred to *blemishes*- of language and style, 
i'whi'ch • . . . teridp-J to obscure 'the urid'oubted i?!,terest and intellectual 
• qMa-:'..»ty\ . . ' '^f t'le Honours dissertations. He called jfor '...more • ' 

' i»rrr prnctice ^nd rfiore rigorous control of written work in the • ' 

' r.t'iiC^K of . the course....*. ^ 
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.The language svifcri fron Arabic :o -Cr:/ 
. "of another phenoriehon which nfi'ecti: 
•^omotinr interest in this projebt^ ■ i 
of cJngiiah teaching in t^e f?ch"oil,o , 

y recognizing the edijcarlona.1 a .'id rv-.'.j. 
within the schools, to feai- a [■.';!■ 
the majority of students entf-x": r../ 7 
1966 reference to- this- has d>:'„:. tI. '•.-) 
M, Macmillan, thon of t'r.o De-.v^r^i^i-V'.'/ ' 
al30 referred to falling starisii/ * 
entrants in n paper ori 'Ar,::fj':t:j 
(.1967), Ke noteo, for. ey^'Hri^Aj'^ 
in Sng:;.>sh' I^in^aa^-e ir: the "'1:']'/;^': 
year period (1.565-69) ecupa-er; /J 
wh i c h ■ h e a 1 1 ri h-u. i- la r I y ^; b t 
^^tteriding aecoiiaary rjchooi^' dua*l 
-'decrease in opnortujr.it iec fcr e:\ 
recently, c'jnu!Jent.i.nj; on ■:ecli:r:r:(; 
the English A.dviiJor 'in 'th^ ^oiri.-.-.r/: 
Corbluth, j^err^ifio-i 15 f/ictori; 
inciufUrg"Arr.bLci.i:.:iUon (vhic:. i:- 
.-i^/elopment' vMich is not to \be -.[i 
inotivation to .^tudy Sngliah, ci/.p/i: 
f ac £ ora i '-he cia r:3 id era . i^rui i : v : 
which he' th-i.-ika :a,^iy bo perffiir.onr i 
in the Sudan, - imaudi n^j, -iir.or •■■ir 
of years spent sturiyin^^ Snftlii'?:'., 
Finally he lists, fac tors which It- 
reduction in the number gf En^lir/r. 
science students; the- reduction *iV. 
awing especially to th(5 reductiori 
courses; decline in libraries and 
or inappr'jpriate texts; de.tioraXi:^; 
salaries and sbitus, and freque-t 



'.-:..'jn ::;:dLa"i le-.^dc' to consider./. 1 
^ ci'uation at :he Uriiversliv 
ho rep;if;G^lly f-lll-g stan-iard 

•■y ha:y led many, while 

^'■■^^i^;;r::-:., Irabili :y of the scheme 
• -t.;/tidar"ds uf rlnrjligh a:r..:::c^ 

ro;vity, , The V- c^-Chr^nceXl,; - ' C 
^■.■■) ^ov9. ij: ' -j^V, Vrofejijc.^- 

^1'^-!- ■■r.^li^: a I;, buy I.fniversi ty . 

0/; ^r.c'iinfi ^inonj uai'verslty ^' 
• 'i. l/ir-ialisi:: in "cho ^Miversity' ■ 
^i.o cc>-., i/:ing> pf,'z-oe:;\ :jf passes 

' ^-r^if-i^cate 'Jver a sevyn- 
t:.'-: ;;r-:,.i- ,-..nd i^k^^U-'pv L.\ tera tiirc, 
:>-^_r.criase in , theyA:'„bC-r of students 
■S -'-IE r.eriod and/the Consequent 
Cyrlvf; nsf.' of Kngliah. More 
::Uinri-,vc3 generally in Englisri, 
:.r.: i;:;;\v"(jf Education, Mr Juliaii 

J-,::;:^:,bie (Corbiuth n.d.), 
.^ovr;::'-:a-lr!j5p; soos as 'an -ine^a tiblc- 
^:iV::i:;>.oa J, decline iri studenV 
iv.-':. student n.-anv!jer3, all-. 

iftv als^ ment-jons facjfors 
' t^'.v-:u.r.,-:,; of the i^r.giisn sitv:Jitio£Ll>:T 
".e:-;;., thj redu;:T;.^.jn fn the' number^ 
i-"^'. -' :.h.e loss oi- v^xpatriate, staff. ■ - 
is tT^r^jntial to change: '' the 
'■ p:;r..;-'i:: per VA^ek, especially for ' 
- t,^f.: £;tandards of ?>iglish, teachiri'T 
in"" tho length of teacher training 
avail^ibility of books ; J nadequate' 
tion of to.'.:.<;horij, Ituking to low 
tran:-:! for. 



It ijs; noteworthy thf^t all the fJxa :u.:*-/r..: 
^tetween the 'intellectual quality' 
standards of English, and Vouin/ wl t:.'. ■ 
ignore, the qu' lity of expreBsion', exc:::)!. 
Such- a distinction recalls a 'cPuc':-jt.^ r.'h po 
(1970) about the possible di^rfeT'er-.::(.. in 
. poor linguiljtic expression hetwc-o:;, :;.':7 
biology and an English lectur-r; 
.raises the question of ac;cur*;i ..-v o:' 
coai^jli ca ted by reference to r .' '-': f *- 
.IJ^re no e , r 0 n p 1 e , a . 3 1 1 ; .1 r.- , * u ■ ^ .' t, .-. .. . r . 



quoted c-ibove' di^atingui-y^j^ed 
■-.ntuidento rm.'r^their Jefici, 
iiiutory Kx^a: ■ '-.r, try to 
ro it oVj.':cui:ed meariUig. 
:.y .V:- '■:"-:':5sbr 'Mac:fl.ill,':n 
dotsvco of colfrrunce for 
o. oi; "ineae I'^^vurer in 
',± tov'-r-jv^, I- also 
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asking him to name, the parts "of a flower might be a ' lengt,hy 
regurgitation of everything he has memorized about flowers. An 
interesting hypothesis *has been put foi'ward (ef .. Graves) that the 
student, lac>:?ng an adequate grasp of English ^gramciar will ignore 
the 'grammatical meaning* of the examination question*, but ses^rch 

-the sentence for key words ^which vdll trigger off bit^^of^his ■ . , 

^raenory bank of data. The combirifition of 'these key-'Worda and the 
corresponding data are, - for him, the 'meaning' of the question. 

_Hence, an answer that. While nat-J-to the point*, and containing 
many 'irrelevancies ' , does glso contain, the right 'fac1;s ' - e.g.- 
the parts of the^ flov/er. It has '&een J&rther obaei ved that 
examination or essay markers, while dep!^^ng such a response to ' 
a cjueation, .yet burdened with' several hunurisd scripts to mark, 
among other. considerations, vill, niirroring' the student, search 
the answer for the* key words whicr. will tell him, the stxident in 
fact knows the'nparts' of the flower and awai:i--irsi'icar^'ccordingly. 

'Even where 'objective* ma-terials a?*e used in examinations (e.g.-' 
multiple-choice q[uest ions), very- little is .Icnown about the strategi.es 
students use for responding to tht:?^::,- . ■ ■ 

•It isi almost c»:|tainly the pvi'se' that English proficiency" has ■ 
suffered in the jtJniversi^y' aa a result jyC Arabicization in the. " 
qchools, Howevqr, lij?<le* research ha^^been dprle into the nature 
of Che problemv 'little systematic' ir^/estigation of,,student perfor- - 
raance over a peTiibd of txae (thoug>i,^of course, --there are exceptions., 
cf. Ian Pear^ori's, Work with the S^cxehtific^Sngliafh Examination). 
One auch at^Tdy has 'been undevtQ*:en, however, as will he 'noted in 
, C hap t er Two •> , Thufi', ' t /iO ugh 1 1 /i s^^li ke I'y t ha t the' Uni |ve rs i t y c ours e s 
deaigifod ito ueai with pre-1 ^o^^'entrantd are no "longer linguistically 
releviiit, the .extent to 'Wh-ich changes need to, be made and bf what 
Dort'iis unclear. CertairLly/the,, :doption oT the new course-unit 
system will provi/Je opportunity for change', and is one, of the 
goal3 of this "report to provide some dalra for assessing the amount 
of change^ '^jiecessary. One.. possible consequence of the unpreparedness 
of many gtUdents vox the English raediiun of the University is -that * ' 
they learn \to tcvierate a ; high degree of noh-rcomprehension in their' ' 
"lectures, tuto/ials and reading. This, in turn means that they must 
deV-elop mea^p ' of ^gaining knowledge and passing exams that can over- 
come weaknesses in cclmprehensio^. It is necesjjary to discover 
something about the level of n&n-compreh^nsibn and 'ab6u£ -the alternative 
aourbeD of knowledge and Irirnihg strategies. As has been stated- 
earlier, there is* no a priori need to attach a stigma to th^se al'ter- 
.n/itive sources' and strategies, but it may' be that the present language 
policy in the, University v/ill have td' be re-interpreted in light bf 
them.. -For example, English continues to be used as the medium of"' 
instruction far stated reason^ such as the lack of materials and texts 
in Ai*abic at the territory level, especially in the technological^ and 
scientific diapiplines; the lack of S[taff able (anc( vrLlling) t.o tfeach 
in' Arabic (this refers not (^nly ii, European expatria-te st'aff, but 
also .to SudanejSe staff *wnose under- and post-graduate training and 
''«»aching experience ha^s all been in the medium of English.); a desire 



for continued contact with the a< adeniic world outaid'e of the Middle 
East nd North Africa; the fear of continuing ialling ataihdarda 
of aujiiasion (where Engliah may be seen aa an effective aelection ' 
criterion); graduates employed' by international firms in the Sudar;. 
IV it is the case, however, that students are ahort-circuitir'' the 
instructional medium (i.e., ifiariaging "fo pass examinations despite 
low .prollciency in English), where' does this leaVe the above 
reasons? Are.teicts anfi references* in' English necesscS?y if students 
rely on other meana of gaining information; what .£»?rt of lecture 
notes or atimulation- can. atudenta gain from Engliah lectuxea they 
cannot comprehend; .how many and which^studenta' in ^act go' abroad , 
for further, study; and how much of the *neceaaary' contact, with 
the world academic acene ia the product of habit rather than ' ' 
■conacioua intention; to what ' extent ia Engliah proficiency, aa 
measured by' the achoul leaving examination, connected ^with academJ.c 
atandarda; and in urdveraitit-a where atandards are reported to 
have fallen after Arabicization (e.g. ifti Egypt), what proof ia 
there- of auch decline , and vhat factora , other than language might 
lie behind it; finally, tb wi-jjut extent do international employers 
in the Sudan require Engliah, and to what extent ahbuld -the Univer- 
aity cater for .them? Theae are h^d queationa; both to aak and to 
anawer, but they are key queatio.ia in a diacuaaion of what aort of.' . 
product the Univeraity ia turning out, and of *» what might be done 
to make that product better. ' ■., . 

) ' ■■ / 

. Thia ^iscusaion ha3 ao far jlealt with language aituation Jiri the 

University and ita" effect upon the atudy habita of the 'studenta . 

Before paasing on to a look a^ other features- of univerai^ty life 

Hffecting atudy and the reaa^ons for the preaent 'research, it is 

necesaary to Look brief ly' at ^ the. facilitiea. for coping 'with the 

language situation in the. Univeraity. i 

• Department of Arabic • ^ 

Thia department, with a staff of some 15 raembera, three' of whom ^ 
are., professors," is reapohaible for' teaching Arabic both *aa 'jcontent' 
(i.e.- teaching nbout the langiaage an'^ ita^j.terature) , and as a. 
aecond laivguage (i.e. teaching Arabic to no n- Arabic apea.king 
students)! The, firat of theae taaks ia the principal on^ in the 
Arabic Department: - from 1977-78. all Preliminary-year studenta "• 
will do Arabic for four'ho'jira a week (except in the case, of non- 
Ai-abic. speakirig- studonts, who.VLll do one. of. two special Arabic 
courses^for eight hours a we,^)k ) . The ordinary course for -Preli- 
minary-year, students comprises in the firs^ semester two hours a 
week of Classical Arabic grammar, one of modern poetry and one of 
modei;;? prose, while in the second semester' the course is divided 
info equal units of classical poetry, and prose. ^.There are two 

y. ■ . ' • . ■ ■ . ; i. • 
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•Special Arabic* cour:-ea, one attended by 'students whose first- 
language is not Arabic but who did some Arabic in school, and 
the other for students with no prior loiowledge of Arabic (e.g., 
many students from the -Southern Region of the 5u<"lan, -and foreign 
ahudents). These 'special* courses are, not at present v/hat mighty 
be called* "Arabic as_ a^ Second • Language » courses. 'They include irf 
the c:ght hours two of grammar drills »for application' based on 
gTcimmars of Classical Arabic and six hours^ of short story- and. 
other prose .reading including newspapers and maga'^ines in the 
firsi; semester, and two hours of grammar," three of modern .'poetry 
and three of composition and reading in the second. The final 
examination Includes an oral- compon.ent worth one-fifth of the 
total. . Durihg the 1976-77 academic year a new 'Special Arabic' 
••course was prepared and has been submitted for approval. • 

^ * " TO 

The Faculty of Law conducts its bwn Legal Arabic programme, a 
four tiunes a week course based upon Shari'a texts. 



Department of English ^ i . ,r. ' ' 1 - 

This Department, like most traditional univers^ity English ^BepartV?. 
ments, is concerned bo'th with English Lan^agej and' Litera^ture.* 
In the Preliminary-year, the English Lan&^age coxirses are' exclu- 
sively of ^^^er vice f nature, involving English as an academic 
skiir-pl^r than as a content - subject . There' are some ten • 
Mi^irs of staff -trr-theTEngiish Departmej^t , four of whom Meal ^ 
ith ^he-'^servlce Sriglis^' course. Tn. the first semester, -Preli- 



wi_.. __- - „ « u 

minary-year students take Cpmmunication in English for four hours 
a' week, a course which includes ^Tra'mmnr ''and read.ing comprehension 
exercis'^, aural comprehension, arid 'sentence-level composition. 
The sjecond semester deals with paragraph level composition, • • 
listenlW and reading comprehensibn, and. oral production. There 
.i'p a^*p??fcemsnt test "•'^i-oh has been 'developed to group the Preli- 
■' minar^-year students by proficiency\levelp, but so far this has 
not proved practical (mainly for timetable reasons). ? 



■ Engliah Language S ervicing Unit . ^ . • ^ ' 

This. unit is respbns^ble for En^i'lish teaching .in several- faculties, 
among various levels of students. The staff of about 15 offer 
courses'* in English fgr Preliminary-year students of Biology and , 
" Mathe^natics in "the Faculty. of Science,' to students in the Faculty 
of Economic and Social Studies, to students- of Law, to ' thpse in 
Bi-ology 'and Mathematics in the Fatuity of Education, and- to^ . 
Preliminary-year Architecture students; to ^cond-year students. . 
of History, Bialogy, Mathematics, Architect^Are, third-year v j. 
geologists and fourth-year political scientists. 'This sizeable' ■ 
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ororS':i;rlL-ff °''"a the preparation ' 

one and inoludes attempts to link the-conSS andSUct^e 0?^^°'" 

xeei .ha. tneir response to the operation of brid^h^ the 

ir.^versztj 13 t.-iat the Bnglxsn Lfingiiage SprviciVfir Unit -ic,^ 

^^C:^:^lf^^i:-' ;'1T ^^^tt^^^ ^^^^ of • 

.a^V '^^U uttas.j:s. Ii English ability is said to be ded in^nrr 

..leaver, who e^t^/'^ r.lJori f r e if ^ecr^ aria"! ^leT' " 
.■ Because of tho ^c^ifflculties of co^ca L^rii'Snsh o^x'e 
^^'l. ^--.--c-lary side of the .UrUveraity'if ^ore' ^r n o 
^ /^abip-, wth the result that, for example.' notices 

.rem Ti.te iinancLfll section are likely to pDnpnr -in a>.«v.-!« C 

V rv::„po;^;' rirl^^.^" m" -t^^^ents, and teachers? 

^Lm?'rL 1' ;tfni?'\ ^! P"''^^^' "-the difficulty 

'yn^^n^ "^en attempting to . , 

l;";l^f V . ^" e^..°r in getti,^ committee reports' 

^hr't^ oil^r'^^J^^^l^'Tf-'^^ This situation, / 

;/-^f"^^^*^^='^:/" problem - experienced 

■ r"""" *° ^^e university -for " 

I-,.:;:, r elsewhers.- -However, the priblem-ls also closely 

0 ' .H'Trf .""^ «Pe- on,- th^e difficulties ' ' 

" . ' i. "''i' two linguistic levels will increase ' 

30CIAI, ATOiCULTURAL LIPE' / ' 

f^^u'fXTT^"'^ difficulties are. not 'the only problems con- . - 
I-ori.i,,,; ,,i.e ri'.ucents when they-Tirst come to th^ University cf 

rr *^«^^--^^^-p-tan.t. -^Hr^d^^rL' ' • 

whi'r h^, life presents a cjomplex set of issues " 

wni.L tr..3 report can only touch on, but which- are real and ■ 
thrt ■ °' --"/tu^ent.. Since, KharS contains - ■ ' ' 

zne m.un ai.iveriuty ir. the Sudan (-there are...alao the Cairo ' ' ■ 
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L-tou;ri BTunof^ liiXr.'.-ni University of Ondurman; and 



and '>:zir.'i Urii-Yerrjities) , studqnts come -from 
■lUffP r:o:.uit-y, many travelling for days, even weeks, 
c;.in=.-*'.il..' ihoT/f'^h, on the one hand,' the majority 
I u i : : 3 b o o :) i ;V o v. ■ r. 1 1 <;ur ' wh i ch is broa d ly Arab i c , 
'or. '.^h :;':::t;r ^ , .*-vv:y r'/i^t onal differences which • - 
In.'; n'lj ■■"/inrrvr' i v,'hr?v! t;r:couurered for the first time., 
0, -^frtv-rr.; r>.-; ■Lj/:.^;r''..7 ^t.f- J.;:rj<'-ia'ge, regior^l varieties 

■ c. ■ ::v;.y he a aecond lan€:uage among 

■ •;-:;:r,.; ' / " ..^ .'.y riU'i this can make- a student 
^, ^nr^ ;.;.'/ '■:// : . ■ ,'i'c>^ui(linfra , ^'n^ther, 'students 
on- ZiT ■ : : . ■ ; : , u " ' : : ' : ■: . i ■ i' .-i r i cl . s t u den t r f r o m the rest of 
jji rr,'. r-r~-': tiine., VThiloG it cannot be 

j -o:-. U r, ufilly', theao ccudents see 
'-iii'J olsters, .culturally, there 
'Jr'- li;: un i:ed to. Those ^cultural dif- • 

■ ■ ■ o'/ fr:;!:tor£; - religious (the • 

v;-r , IT'-' predonunantly Christians), 

. ' .'^ r-n : ;;i custons i-.nd regional 

tiiore is not cruch difference 
v'::n{n^, the ^Arabic' group, ■ 
jority of the ^Arabic ' women., 
among the*^' women of the * - . 
print dresses are the rule), 

7*0 brings up a'l-oxher socio- 
from nchool 'to university 
^ ve ducat:. -Ti,' ■:>::': all of the i*reli mi nary-year students 
rome^fro^ 3ingle-eex acnc>;^ :uid, when, they arrivr; at t^€i University, 
for tho f-'rat time outside the family, cone into close contact with 
thoir peera of the .ooposite aejx^' Th^is" can ^ake some getting used 
^to/espcQialiy among'-^h*^: T.ore 't^^>€J5yative . cr ■ the students. In 
F^elimiaary-year ^cl?^.ase3 stuaent«^^'ai;re**tp be found grouped, volun- 
tarily, by se:c, .w'ith the women occupying, usually, ^he front row. 
L>'kewise, in ^}he 'library, the women study together, somewhat apart 
from the men. It/ is said that many of the women come to the Univer- 
sity to. find husbands, whi)ie the men Are the serious scholars. It 
iy fur»thor observed that, while the new students .have relatively- 
few soc::--;! ciontacts among the opposite rex, this tendency fades • 
with time, and ^that the older students. .are to be seen conversing 
and worltlng together 'much more. In any cas^,' it is certain- that 
there are social attitudes at -work on a sexual dimension and t^^t 
this dimension sKouldi be considered"in "a discussion of the study 
problems of Preliminary-year students^ and especially when solutions 
are put'.forward - quite simply, what work3.for the men might not - ^ . 
work for th,e. women, and vice versa. 
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Ctill another, ch^tnge encountered by the new atudenta is the" move ■ 
from home to the- ^'ni varsity, iv has already been pointed out that 
the journey from students* homes to Khartoujn can be a- long one in 
both distance and time... The student may easily ' feel very much cut 
off from the influences of home and family (though often there will 
be cocisins and other- relatives at work in the capital). .For the 
first time the student is- on hi^ own in new surroundings, ' with 
money to. spend and time on his hands. Too much should not be made ' 
- of this classical »road to ruin\ but for many students, again, • 
•there is an inevitable period of adjustment to add to their own 
worries. Just Mving in a crowded hcstel, getting used to traffic 
lights and traffic noises, jet aeroplanes overhead, large numbers 
of untobed women, expatriate teachers, access to ilcholic drinks - 
all these add to the strangeness of arrival and settling in at 
^lniver3ity. . 

Student life ar the -University of Khartoum is a complex mixture 
of many inf luenc-^s- - social, political, religious, historical. 
These influences are overlapping a:id unevenly.distributed among 
the students. Some ^tudenta arc mare^inf luenced , by some factors 
than others. One could cake a case for a -student culture'' at 
.Khartoum, .esi>ec.ially ir. relation to the rest of the population, i? 
though this is a* very difficult ■ concept to define. It is known 
for example, that students have their own ways of speaking, dif- • ' 
ferent from those of their families back ^iome; they have a history 
of involvement in political affairs, influencing but .separated from 
the . national » political arena; they have also a historical concern \\ 
• with -internal university affairs, 'academjc life' and student welfare • 
The students of the University of Kriartoum have"' a na:tional, indeed 
..international, reputation for thoir. political awareness and action. ^ 
, The.K^iartoum University S^t.^dents Union, for example, 'is credited ■ " 
with spearheading, as a m^ijor pressure grcup, the national strike 
which brought about the collapse uf the Military government of 
1958-64, the 'October Revolut.onV (Saiah 1971). The importance 
of the Stua^nts Uni^n as a pressure group in national politics 
was due to the relatively small politically active segment of 
Sudanese society, and to the res?c:-t it accorded to .the educated 
elite' of the nation. Though the latter case is] still true/- 
the 'politici^ation' of. .the Sudan is now a much more' wide-spread 
phenomenon. It is amlikely that a^ student pressure group" would 
■have the same, powerful effect today as it had nearly a decade ago; ' 
This still leaves, the student mov.jment as an interest group within 
the.-Jnlyersi.ty., and the strength of this movement should not be 
ux>ierestimated. .In late 1975 a Student strike' closed the University 
for four months. This" was merely the latest ina series of disrup- 
tions. In any -casfe, the Students Union at the University was • 
disbanded by the authorities and ha3,.not, at the time of writing 
^October -1977),. been revived. The unofficial students' movement, * 
of course^, continues,- and is capable of mounting concerted protest 
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action, such as a nearly ^Oji boycott of mid-year examinationa d\jring 
the 1976-77year. feis action illustrates two salient features of « 
■student' life at Khartoum - the c'ontinuirig traditions of protest 
. among the students and. lack of communication between the University 
adriinistration and the students. The lack of an official Union has 
.M.ittle effect .'upon the former and intensifies- the latter . However, 
the situation facing the entering student may be particularly 
difficult; On*? serious consequence of the closing of the Union ^ 
perhaps has been the dimunition of 'unofficial' information about 
university life- - -how to 'get al'ong* in the University, what ■ 
: facilities are available, ^here to eat, where to get books, how 
to. find the health centre, etc.. Some of this sort of information 
is being disseminated in an official 'Students' Handbook' prepared 
by the Students' Affairs Section, under the Dean -of Students, It 
■ ■• contains, for example, an outline o'f the services of the Students' 
Affairs 3ec1 ion,, and the official rules for students, " i'/hen tJ;ey ' 
first arrive at the University the new students are given the 
: booklet. (written in Arabic), are addressed by ths Vice-Chancellor , 
-• ther-pean of Students and the Deans o'f the Faculties . and given a . 
t;ou>'- of the University. They are shown their rocas by the hostel 
Vardens as ;rfell as the medical, sports-. and recreation facilities. 
The problems or. the 1977-78 Preliminary-year are added to by the 
introduction of the course-unit, system among Preliminary-year 
students {ixi the form of semester examinations, . initially; , -For 
the fj>r3t time, the. incoming students will not 6e .able to get 
advice from their upper class co.lle'igues concerning the arcana 
of Khartoum acad'enia. They 'will have to rely almost entirely on 
the official .'.ystem of communication. How this will function in 
.this regard remains to 'be seen and would be an interesting topic , 
of cociolinguistic -research, for it involves the use of both 
■■..English 9nd Arabic, in a specialized area, to students who have 
little or no contextual background to aid them in sorting out the - 
new information and relate, it to existing mental structures. In • 
. . other words, one .might "hypothesize that in such a situation, not' • . . 
only will ■ the^' information have to be pf-egented, but -it will have 
to be, in large part interpreted. 

PTTScGdure for the^,Preliminriry-year at the University. This,- of ■' 

course^ - varies fron faculty-to faculty, 'but.. there are general *''^-^^v. 
similarities. v. \ 

"■'When the University Admissions Office re'ceives the ^'dan School ' ' •> 
Certificate results, it majces its s^J^Fc^Ton from among the 'appli- 
. cants (this^procedu^'e is descrijaed 'In aome detail in Chapter Five), 
.>and those selectedfare not>fled, usually by .national radio broad- 
casts. . Students* whojj^v^in reinbte partsof' fhe Sudan may face 
a t.wo-week jou^ig^^ reach ^tW University. Altogether, this ' 
pri^cedure -^^^cii includes t'he marking and tabulation rf the 
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•'results of the Sudan School Certificate, the University selectipn 
pi'^cess, no'tifit^atlon and travel tim& of the students'- frequently 
result^ in the rather late arrival on campus of the Prelioinary- 
•year clasJS, soraetiniQ after the older * studer^s ^ave 'settled in. 
This, in itself creates confusion for the. new st\(ients, wh6 crust, 
'fit themsjelyes into an already I'^AncStioning syst'em-, .altogetner new 
to:'ihem. ^ " ■ ■ 

In addition, the Preliai nary-year class list and timetable are ■ 
usually not^.prejpared until the students x\re physically present. 
This means further delays while studeints are 'sorted out , -allocated 
to tutorial groups and pointed in the- right direction. \Then staff 
must be notified, classrooms allocated, te-'ts distributed (irisoi^ar 
as texts are distributed). The end reault of ail this is th'at the 
?reli'minary*^year begins in chaos, perhaps- two or three weeks (at 
■least) after^, the res1^ of- the University.. o . 

-" ■ ■ • t 

Such a situation ig -n6t the best introduction to University life 
an^' certainly does much to set tho standard for -these students fpr 
the rest of their Uriiversity career. This is part of the general 
problem of staff -student relations. There are 'Preliminary-year 
advisors* in each faculty, but they are few in number havj? un- 
specified duties, and seldom seo the students except when a problem, 
arises, ,i.e. when a student, has* broken a rule. 

* • • 

imiVERSIT:^;- STUBY- ■ . • . 

: - ' 

Yet another facet of student life that should be mentioned in this 
background survey is that of facilities for study. This includes 
consideration of "t^oth time and space. The'^usual work week at the . 
University of Khartoum begins on Saturday and r\ins through Thursday. 
Technically, Christians are' given Sunday off, but in practice, this 
is difficult to manage, for classes carry on. iThe day begins at 
a very early hour for the more religious students (and this may 
include a siz'jable majority) who jnust ri^e'at dawn for thte first , 
prayers of the day. The first morning lectures begin at seven 
o*clock,' the last end at two.; It" "is customary for Sudanese to 
have breakfast between nine and ten, but at the University, among 
staff and students, breakfast must be tdken when th^ individual 
timetable permits. This in itself may. require some adjustment on 
the part of the new stuSeiiit'. -^Between two and five o'clock is 
normally a rest peripd and many students have a nap or a quiet 
read Or chat during the hottest part of the day. There are 
lectures, practicals, and tutorials in the evenings, especially 
in Science, running perhaps until ten. It is the Sudanese- custom 
to stay . up rather late , and the students' typically- study later than 
WQuld . their American or Bri'^ish ootmterparts. The timetabjl^ is 
traditionally rather full - a typical studerA schedule may' 'nj^-^up-r- 
to 25.br more hours a. week in class (though this wilVbe reduced 



somewhat by -the new c'ourae-unit ayatem) -'which means that long 
blor^-vor ofcudy time are to.be found only in the early tr.orning or 
late evening, ^md, . during times of crisis (i.e*. examinations^ 
3t.tiaent3 Will aacrifice their afternoon -rest for study. ?rid':iy 
13 Uie 'day-off, though there may siell be extra nracticala or 
tutoriala scheduled, fund of course, it is an oDnorturii ty ■ for 
um/iten-upted ..oura of study (though, ao vith students elsewhere, 
^ A'.firn tenda tc be aomo difference between- 'the thought and he 
re'ili';y^ eapl-ci^illy when frienda and relatives eome to visit). 

- Thia buny aii-day-a-week, f if teen-hour-a-day ''achedule' puta great 
^ phyy,ical and mont&l atrain on atudenta, and eapecially the new 
students. Though it is true th/U they come from a achool aystem 
thit places a premium on hard work and long hours, when these 
stTiUer.ts begin work at university they are not quite "aure v/V>at 
1.3 expected ^of them." They are told on the official level that! 
^ university Ufe ia different from acnool life, that'seif-rel'-ant 
study and a , lot of rencjing ia required', and' they are given l'>-g 
bibliographies early in their couraea. TheS' may not in fast be 
gi-ven specific assignments, aa they were in achool ( 'memol^ize ' 
that'j, yet are . faced- wi th houra of lecturea, tutoriala, labor- 
atory work and reading.'- Tenaion "caa be obaerved to mount ateadily 
toward exajiinations (po-^ to b> held twice a year) until the aix- 
day week becomes a aeven-day week and the fifteen-hour day comea • 
as close to a ^twenty-hQi^r^^^aj^aa can be 'mrantained. 

Reg-irding thia work achedule, one benefiqial feature" of Khartoum ' 
U-fe IS the not ir^frequent holidays, . of both a religioua and a » 
civil nature.. One religioua feature that can affect th^ atudy 
efficiency of a majority "bf atudSnfs ia 'the month-long faat -of 
R^imad'an, which ia obaerved widely-in the Sudan. Tfiia period of 
abatmence, between aunriae and auhaet, from all food and drink 
naturally m^ikea even tho.hardieat and moat fervent of atudei^^a 
somewr.at letnargic. Depending on when in the year it falls 
( 'wmg ^0 the luryir calendar^ falls at different timers). " . c. ' 
riamada^i can add to the strain ''of study (in 1.976, -fbr example 
Ramadan w.Hs observed during final examinations). 1 ' 

University Library Facilitiea , . ^ • 

The Main Library of the University of Khartoum ia a magnificient 
atn^c^ure with a three-aided facade of lalaraic drches originally 
'built to houae Gordon College: a moat inapiring' exterior , hot a 
very practical interior. The University Ubrary ayatem ia made 
up of the Main Library, five branch librariea (Education, Engine- 
ering, Law, Medicine, and Agriculture), two faculty librariea ■ 
^Arts and Sconomic. dncf* Social Studiea) and numerpua departmental ' 
librariea (three in Arts; ten in Medicine,. Pnarmacy'and Dentiatry; 
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ofie in liw; four in Science ;-"three ^in Engineering and Architecture; 
one ,in Economic and Social Studies; five, in Agriculture and Veter- 
nary Scienw; and the library of the African and Asian Studies. 
Institute). The faculty and .departmental libraries, independent 
ofi the Main Library and its branches, have ^prolif erated owing to. 
the university policy of lending textbooks to students*. Thus these 
libraries are devoted in a large proportion to textbooks and other 
•required* ■ texts for their own students. Thougli some are better 
administered than others, the usiial case in the facultjj or depar - • 
'mental ^libraries is "Sisorganization and missing books, owing largely 
to lack" o'f trained staff and supervision. ; ' ' , ' ' ^ / ■ 

The main library and its branches, on^.the whole well-staffed and. • 
adequately looked after, contain some .300,000 vo.lumVs'-tind p^eriodical 
titles. About .70^0 of its '^expenditure of £S 113»800 (1975-7^) is on 
periodicals The accessions of the library are very unevenly balanced. 
' with some disciplines mftre than adequately covered^ and up to date, 
others in exactly the opposite state of affairs.. ^The Main Library 
has. study space in the reading rooms tor about 9Q0 students. It is 
well-known around the University that stucients. use the Library 
mainly for its tables and chairs rather than for its other resources. 
Since the main Library serves around 4000 students, it c&n thus 
accommodate less than a quarter of them at" 'one time. In fact, the 
average daily attendance for eight months during 1975-76 was 21 3».. 
shooting up to 450 just before examinations and dropping as low as 
100 a. day mid-^year (based on figiires from t^ie 1975-76 Annual Libr ry 
Cammittee Report). These. *ave'rages* may be misleading, of course - 
often, just before examinations, there is not a seat to be had in 
the Library. The branch, faculty and departmental libraries provide 
space -for many more .students. The most popular time for libr&ry^ • 
use. is, predictably,* in the evenin^^*- an average of 287 students* 
used'the Main Library between 5 and 10 "p.m., while 156 used it 
between 9 a.m-. and 1-p.m; during 1975-76. * ■ 

.The si.tuation regarding library use at the University ofi Khartoum 
is really one of study habits than of library" facilities. The 
facilities exist, and though the Library is not. over-zealous in 
encoiaraging student useri? (it does produce a phamplet explaining 
.Jbhe cataloging system for new students), the real stumbling-block 
is the "Attitude of the .students (arid ultima.tely that of the teaching 
staff) toward reading and research. This »has already been mentioned 
ij\. connection with' strategies to cope with inadequate English pro- 
ficiency. Not only do the students read slowly and with frequent 
recourse to the dictionary^ but such reading is in fact encouraged 
in the ma'jority of the language courses in the University: the 
emphasis is on intensive reading ofi short passages (though there . 
are exceptions to this - notably in some ELSU courses),* when 
students are often faced with 'scores* of pages to read for their ' 
•content subjects*. To quote from a short paper produced' by "the 
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English Language Servicing Unit on 'The English Standard of Student^ 
Entering the University of Khartoiim' (undated): - 

The rea'ding skills which the atudeifti^ost need ' • ■ ^ 
to develop are thoaa-WhlclT enable them to read . - 
quickly.^nd with a general understanding of the 
main points; they can.\xsually work out the 
' details by careful hut slow effort/ so they 
-do' not need more ^•^ictice in this kind of 
reading. ^ . ' » 

To return to the provision of textbooks, this is a notorious^ 
•problem around the University. The sitviation^ not surprisingly,^ 
is dbmplex. On the one hand; there is a conviction anong the 
students that a book is the answer to all their academic problems. 
Thjere is' a •psycho-Xojgfical dependence* upon the textbook Just before . 
examinations,"^ and a book intended to have been used all year will 
I suddenly be dusted off a few days before the examination and purused 
for insights- *to success, (in this regard, ' skill • subjects^j such as 
English Language are treated no ^fferently by students than their 
•content* subjects such as'Histpiry. Professor Macmillan mentions , 
his dismay when students asked for a book to revise 24 hours, before 
art^pnglish Language examination, and more recently this„ same pheno- 
menon was observed by the author, in the Scientific English section 
of ELSU, when students were borrowiiigf copies of the reading compre- 
hension text a few days before the Supplementary Examinations.) " 
■ But on the other hand, lecturers characteri'stically^-take one of 
. two approaches to the reading question:* Ahey may assign very • - 
little reading and deperld wholly upon lecjtures (which may include' 
dictated notes) .and one or two texts- tb convey the subject to the 
student, or they may provide on the first day of the course a 
daunting * bibliography » of reading intended to supplement the 
lectures, with little guidance on exactly how the reading might 
relate to the subject matter of the lectures. Neither approach 
can be said to- encourage a habit of reading, and as "has been noted, . 
the language courses seldom respond to the situation. , . 

Though it was stated above that library facilities exist^ in the 
matter of textiioolcs- and 'assigned texts* there are problems which 
vary from faculty to faculty. The official policy at the Univer- 
sity of Khartoum is to issue the students textbopks which, in 
other circ\imstances (e.g. affluence), they mighty be .expected to 
piiTchase for themselves, and to provide sufficient, copies of commonly 
as33igned texts either in the main, ^ branch,, faculty, or 'departmental, 
libraries. In practice, there are often not enough books, and this 
situation is made worse year-by-year as more and more, booksvj^is- 
appear 'from the shelves- (Students are required to pay a "five- 
^pound^.deposit against lost books, and when the price ^pf a book 
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, .exceeds theVve pcmEffa - and riowadaya tllia inoludaa moat books 

the students' \re not aiia«ed-to borl-ow thW book.) "Nor can textbooks 
li:'J\''%f^^^^^^^^oteigr: exchange Iroblems can delay the 
/eceipt of any^r by the. university booS^hop for a year, or more. 

" f^t i^^'l f textWs is ^nerally th^ r\s pons ibi lit v of the 
ia W^lled bPt?!r^' libraries; As wasU„tiohed, this function 
F^tv ? better in,3ome departments thanVothers e.g. in the / 
?!f9".lty of .1^.^, by the fiV^t' lecture;, new stuWs have in their - / 

/posg.ession five books,, inching a dictionary^ A sub-comiuittee ' ' 
on Departmental-.L: brari.es \of\he University Lib\<»ry Cbmndttee 
reported (1977) th«t .thqug\ th^e were advantage). ?o the de^rt- 
ment library ayste-a (viz., Hhat tW are usu^lly\eii_oontrolled , ^ . 
nt t^rZ: ' -depaXent, and can 

Ihlllt "=l"irements of atafr..arld atude^ta), they c^lie, never- 
thele^a, «:cpc-n3iv,, mefficieht- and red^dant, and t^d to dis- ' 
join disciplinesV^creating quite artificial boundarieaW conducive 
to research and study. The Sub-commit tee recommended .thAc/eation^ 

of textbooks and 'required' textaXmore. efficient. Son,ewha\Slogif 
n il' tifit-atxldent3 be encouraged to p^ch^Je: 

booKS and that C^e bookahop open a aecond-hand boofe aec^ion. and^ 
provide sufficient copies' of textbooka for aale to ptuden s 



CONCLUSION . _ 1 ■ •'' 

■ Jh^^V'^ ""^^f 1° i-^ '^y^Pto^wtic °f ^ pervading °tehdehcjl in' 
the University to place too much of the burdenl of. reapLsibility ' 
on thestudenta. If atudenta do not do enough reading! the taay' ~ 
anawer-aa to encourage them to purchase booka; .\if .theiA EnglSah 

13 sot -good enough' to understand, lecturea, . thW muat W sent 
, to ^renredial' classes; if_ .their examination preLracionUo'diiies 
■mechanical unthinking responses, they must be «kven stiiiy-slidlls 
courses. Certainly, all of .these resorts can ■be*,productkve,fbSt 
tn,ere.as. ^ danger, I believe, that the view of univ^^ity edUtim 
as a raonolithic conglomerate of English-modiuin lefctuf'es, Vadink 
Xxats .md examinations to which th^ student oust Jd^us^ cr failt • 
can lead to a gr...iter and srcatsr reliance on -re^dial' LursesV' 
to increase the studenta' j.bilities to cope w.ith a ' si tu-.tiVthai 

■ -l ^ff -eocv'^d from reality. To. combat th-s-tennlncy, \ 
1. will be necessary To. rhe teaching .staff tr,-tfake aVju'^t^fents 
,'Lvr'^1^''''"°"v^^°f vrotlems^sucf^^s those ^aentidn^-- " ' 
with • f ^^''^l^-'it leotur,B3.,''5rmbVAed 
P»^r„ ^ ^andoutfl v juid provide a iolMtion.to some Driblerns. 
Perhaps; more careful attentJLar, tc reading assignments anc md^e 
TZTt ^^J^^^'-^ "^^^'^ Icctm-e and tutorial sessions 

Jt A ^^r-. frequent, though of course judicious, 

use 0. Ar,..ibic migrit alao be an aid to student comprehension andV 
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aVr:eept\wI.'.''*i-itior.. Part -* the aims'^of the rest of this report 
will -bo to point to arean where ad jus'tment "in the, teaching style 
•tt.tho Uriivpr5iL';y ''ciight beneficially be made. The next ch^tpter - 
■ir; cv«rvifjw o-V other ^"ijoearch. and programmes - has Certainly 
beoji ^^rittofi wit\; this in mind. It should be pointed out that 
it waj vith t;i.L:3 very ideii ir. iaind of adjustment .to new .realities 
tb'it the Conir.it tee r.on Academic Jieform-made its recommendations 
for the- inntitutiori of the new course-unit syste^m, which is based 
OT; -i concept of change in strnicture as a means of '-improving acade- 
mic qa'illt.y. The ooint .of this concluding section of the Introduc- 
tion- to the Report ia thatythe mood of change - as'Mahmoud and 
iv^aleo dulled it »'jrpH f j "v^hit-4-rrr*"^^^n a strategy for^ icprovlng 
th^f^-^Ttiaii ty. 2^^^''^:tTe''univer3lty 'graduate is one which should be pur- 
3ued right "throughvthe university, not only in the- reform of the 
degree ott^jcture. The continuing search for riew strtictures and 
uppro^iches must be based on facts of student behavioiir and capabi- 
lities. Contimial adjustments must be made in these structvires 
(and by jStnicturbs, I mean lecture styles, reading lists ,■ pourse 
cont^srnt,. examination techniques, laboratory work, field trips - 
t!>€ whole range of. features of university life) in* light of 
'student responses to them, fo;* it is only in this' way, it seems- 
to he, that teachers can be true both to their disciplines (by 
presenting a true reflection of the discipline- not one distorted 
by irrelevant 3tru(?1:ures ) and to their students. 

This rather lengthy and kaleidos.copic Introduction has been 
presented to give the reader an idea of the complexity of the 
3tu\iy nituatiomat the University of Khartoum. The 'present 
research is little more than a scratch on the surface of the 
problem. In the i'ollawing chapter a review of .previous research 
in the area of study habits vill be undertaken,^ covering both 
research at the University^jiO-f --^-Khartoum and that 'conducted elsewhere. 
This research covers a'variet'y of disciplines, such as Education, 
Lin^^iotic3, Psychology e,nd Statistics . It- is hoped that '.the reader 
will find in this reviev both useful information and incentives and 
vldeaa for further work in this important field. Chapter Threes vill 
be Tin overview of yrA present project,, outlining the procediires of 
researcti, a f ina;:jci/'.l suim-iry, and 'the' goals of the project. The 
next four chapj^e'ra/ will contain the results of all measures. In 
the casti of ' test '^ata, these will be presented mainly in*statisti- 
ovii and tabi^lar t/jrm. Other, somewhat more 'anecdotal* data - 
fro::! intervi ew3 , /dairies , and observations - will be presented in 
verr/i'l, n:irrativ/e form. These *reaults*' chapters will each also 
includ.e a short ■ discussion of the findings and'., their implications 
for the academic aif^ation at the University of Khartoum. The 
final chapter will include a summary of all results' and recommen- 
dations contained in the roport. Various a-ppendi^s wiir contain 
such items r\s :'the origir*al Pr'.'ject Proposal, a summ^iy of the 
activities of the researcher in addition to those directly connec- ■ 
ted with the research project, and copies of materials, — ■ 
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CHAPTER TWO 



PRBHOUS RESEARCH" 



)fTRODUCTION . 

is chapter deals vd.th previous ' research in the area of study . 
bits and j)roblems. It is intended to serve as a- minimal starting 
/point for those interested in/ifhe problems of-' our students. The 
works cited here, represent * only a fraction of the available ref- / 
erences, for the field is a broad one, encompassing several diccip- 
lines, notably those of Linguistics and Lan^ruage Teaching, Education, 
Psychology and Sociology. /The literature is categorized under three 

axn- headings: works^concerned specificially with tjie Sudan and 
the Uaiversity of Khartoum, those dealing with study behaviour, and ^ 
those concerned with the improvement of teaching and studying at " 
the university levels Most of the' litei-ature cited is available 
in Khartoum. • — ' / ^ \ 



RBSBAKCH INTO STUDY AND LATiGUAGE PROBLEMS 
AT. THE UNIVfiRSJTY OF KHARTOUM 

At ''the University pf Khartoum, research into the study problems- and 
? ?^ students. has a relatively long, if somewhat ..scanty,, history 

In 1965, Dr Muwaffak Al-Hamdani/ of the Department of Education, ^ 
reported on some research he, had conducted mainly amonr'studen^s 
of Agriculture attending a course he was teaching iV^echniques' 
of study.i- ife ^ined data from his stud<5nts\sometim^s in' informal 
discus^sion, sometimes by 'obqi^ervatibn in the classroom, by question- 

-naire', by tests and" by di.icu^sion with other members of staff. 
One problem with this report is that Dr Muwa;Pfak failed to include 

ri^if.Qrmation aboutXthe number o\f students class, or the 

tcrs^s and materials used; It is thus dii^^cult to evaluate his 
findings or to treat -them with much ^ 
raises many interesting and thought 
irj/structive to review briefly 

Dp-Muwaffak. attempted to get 

i/nfluencing -efficiency 4n tW lyiiversiry; naoits in tte lecture-r 
in practical sessions, in .tfte Vrepara^on of homework, and in ' 
preparing for and execut;^ examinationla; the' use -of the library; 
reaain^/ speed and compfehenyion. He mentions an earlier project 
Blon^/^imilar lines with wh/ch he/would have liked to have made 
jcomijjaHsona, but, lacking t/nat-^dat^, he used the results of studies 



cojrf^Ldence, However, he 

invoking issues, and it is 
search. 

several areas: general factors 
"^ty;' habits in the lecture-room. 



in .the United Stages and Britain (though he does not give refer- 
ences for this) to 'make the problems .encountered* by - Khartoum 
students clearer ar.d more meaningful*." " ' 

.Among general factors influencing efficiency, Dr Muwnffak found 
that students reported a large -number of health problems, - 35^ 
said that health problems frequently interfered ^with thei]^ 
studies. Financial problems we're reported by another 40^ as 
severe Enough to 'deter their studies. Though 40?o also reported 
an unsatigfac'tory social life, this finding is confounded somewhat 
by the iso^tion of the Agri, culture fa'culty at Shambat, and by the ; 
^relative scarcity of female agriculture students. Though 'home- 
sicklness* was not reported as a major problem, over one-third of. 
the' students- complained about lack; of privacy in t^e hostels and 
over one-fifth reported not getting enough rest. The biggest single 
complaint about hostel, life was noise - 56/o reported that n^oise 
distracted their study. . * : ■ 

Under the heading o'f 'Classroom Habits*, It? Muwaffak found-that 
absenteeism was not a problem, tho'"ugh '50^ would not attend a non- 

'examinable co\irse. A. major problem from the students.* point of 
view" was a too-full timetable - two-thirds mentioned t^his and ^ 
said that at the end of 'the day .they ' were very tired. Though he • 
did not ask about ' language.'difficulties specifically, Dr Muwaffak - 
reports the interesting languagti-related , finding that 835o' of the 
students reported -difficulty in notetaking. '.Over, half of those 
who reported difficulty tried to. write down everything that;. was 

,said.. Sixty- two per cent of the students said they didn't really 
tr^ to 'take notes at all bu^ borrowed thpm from others.^ Half the 
students reported' not'. being able to understand what the lecturer. 
was saying sometimes. Strangely, the investigator. recommends 
training in note-taking techniques as a jsolution to the general^ 
probleck* 

A v.wry interesting suggestion is made" ip connection, with the' 
finding that a majority of the studento were reluctant to enter 
discussion in class or to a^l' questionp of their teachera.,- Only , 
sixteen percent said they would ask for .clarification when needed. 
In discussioiNof this with his studenys, ..Dr Muwaffak foiiild two 
socio-culturalj cav.. OS - the students were afraid of appearing ^, 
ridiculous and thus being shamed, ang 'they felt^stron j social 
pressure against exhibitionism and 'toward conformity. It is. 
certainly probable that language dif/ficulties enter in here as 

■ ■ '."^ \- " ' - 

Righty- three percent c4^he students.- repotted that they went to 
the libra.y only to do homework. or to risad assigned texts, interes- 
tingly, only forty "percent reported they encountered 'modisrate* 
difficul'ty 'sometimes* with their" reading, only eleven percent 
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uaedtne dictionary often, and only aevepteen percent aaid they ' 
bad difficulty picking-out. important aspects in their r^adiS 
Hero one must exercise., caution in interpreting this self -Reported 
data.. Students (indeed, all of us) are notorious f or over!esti! 
_ mating, abUUies arid underestimating reliance on sfich aids as 
Spnawhat more objective measureb of Itoeuage 
diffjoulti^s a.re to be preferred, and Dr Mawaffak sought these 

■ ^v/^^^ (Continuing his study of homework, however he 
nbtes a nearly two-thirds majority of students who report that = 
they must- wait -for the -mood' to' strike them before they can^ ' 
begin to study-.— Sixiy., percent were distracted by -daydreamimt Jr 

■ roommates artd visits. from friends. Forty percent sairS^ad 
no t^rouble concentrating on studies. Finally, half 'the students- 
said they had difficulty budgeting their tine to. incllude stSy 

m'lrK^^r^'"? ^"^^^ (S3^) reverted 

hat tney just kept re-reading material until they had retained 
; They reported an average of threa and a half hour's of study " 
a day_. Dr Muvaffak implies that he .'eels this is too little 
especially considerin.r his findings on reading speed and comire- 
nension, ^ • ^ wmi^xc 

■■ . ' . ' . ^ • 

Reading tests were conducted -with the Agrioultu^Je st{idents,' some 
law students, and some Economic and Social Studies students 
bnfortunately, Dr Muwaf fak gives no information about the ;.ature 
■of the tests or the nuinber or levels of students. It is there- 
tore ,^ifticult to interpret his results. ,He f^jund, however thaf 
he average reading speed waS 97 words per minute l slo'ir^haj 

W^h u "^^'f ^""^ ^o-nprehension was very- 

high - 92??.. Heconcluded that the students were very slow but 

'dV^tnifL't'^r':- « speed-reading course, which though, 

distorted- by time-table irrepilarities, nevs>ffhite3»-,pr-oduced < 
in the students , a 37^ average increase in relTding speedf-T^hia 
impressive result is somewhat dampened by .l^i, disclosure .th^.t the 
range of improvement was between 5% and 23CF^ - a suspiciously 
large range which oasts some doubt on th4' reliability of his ' 
■ speed . test. He gives no data- to enabW judgement to be made ^ 
however. The high comprehension figur/ fits in with the^^udents • 
ho^^PvL'"^ °f difficulties wit^^reading as'g.ven above" 

nowever, and ^.t is probably true that, ^^ven unlimited time even 
the poorer reader can comprehend a text. • The problem, as Dr 
MuwaffaK points out, is that slow reading combined with-long / 

• assignments and over-full -timetables creates a stres.-ful aUua'tion 
to nay the least.- \ . . ■•'■"^'-^o" , 

Perhaps the most interesting of Df- Muwaffak's findings abou/ exam- 
ination probleas came out of discussions he had with his students 
He discovered that they did not adequately comprehend suoTkey words 
•in examination questions- as 'analyse', 'discuss', 'comp^e'. fie 
aJoc found that BCTA of . his students wiuld hesitate to %4 a 

f:Uo:!sSd"ent! "'''^ - y^'^y *° 




One of Dr Muwaffak'a recoinmen(3ation\which I w6uld like' to emphasize 
nere is in connection with his findings about students riot- being ' 
able to understand what lectureta say i\Enelish. He recommended 

that teachers., should not take a great d^^l for granted, and try 
to fillBi-n gaps in their students* kno>XLedge before embarking 
on a new field..,*. This strikes at a problem thkr has been 
mentioned and will be returned, to in this rep^t, that the respon- ■ 
sibility for facilitating communication" which Has. hitherto been 
placed upon the schools, the students, or on 'remedial » pourses 
^ of one kind or another belongs -just as. much to th^ lecturer in ' 
. Botany, in Histpry, in Commercial ^^w or in Economises as it do^ay' 
to the lecturer in English Language.. This- will becdme increasingly 
true as more and more students enter the University ikth English 
which is. deficient, through no' fault of their own, bul who have,, 
nevertheless a right t6 the best possible education. \ ^ . , 

This brings us to the neit piece of research' a^ the University 
of Khartoum touching on study proJ)lems, that of Professor M. 
Macmillan, formerly! He^ of the Hepaytment of English(Macmillan 
. '9/^^;. In this paper. Professor Macmillan "describes the results 
of an analysis of errors in written English, and of an English 
attainment' test, wrivten by first year students in Arts; Economics 
•and Science, in the context- of current views of bilingualijm* and ' 
language policy. Prof essor- Macmillan is particularly concimed 
with the growing 'Language Gap» - the difference between native 
.speaker standard and how,, well the second- language speaker ctn- use . 
the language .(Macmillan, p, 10, gives a somewhat complicated 
formula for this which takes into account in fan entirely specious 
way tho 'competence • of the second language speafer - 'what he has 
been t^^ught to do»; use of the formula shows" that what matters is 
not what the student has-been taught to do, .but what he in fact 
do^.j Professor Macmillan shows that, according- to school^ certifi^ - 
• cate results over a period of seven years, while pasaes in Arabic, 
Isla.'Hic Religious- Knowledge and English Literature remain at a 
conatant level, those in English Language decline -steadily from 
JU3t over 70^1 in 1963 to just ove^;, 42^:^ in 1969 (p.S) (similar 
figures , lor tn&.1,9"75 examination are not available' since English 
Language and Literature ^ire now isombined in the* published data). 
T.iis in itseir wouVi ot be too serious from the point of view of 
university standards out for the fact tha't Profossor Macmillan 
also gives figures which s-r.ow that while school Engli'fih profi- 
ciency was declining, when, presumably, the best students of 
English werevnot only not as good as previously', but fewer, the 
intake of the University, was expanding by 96^. The. problem of ' 
University admissions standards is a complicated one and will be ■ 
: discussed in some detail later, but it is enough here to .say that 
Macmill?»:.'3 figures suggest that English Language proficiency is 
'becoming less and less importar.t, and as a result,^ is declining, 
■among University entrants (a small research project is' outlined . 
below whicn will bring the problem somewhat closer to the present). \ 

■• ' [36 : 
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Professor Macmillari raises,, two points in connection with the standard 
of secondary schocl English • \iiiich • are relevanf^'to the protlem of • ^ 
Dtudy in the University. The- first simply questions the reliability 
jDf 'the School Certificate examination - how accurate a measure of 
English language attainment is it? In particular he is referring 
here to the 'large meaoure' of subjective assessment - particularly •• 
where ther^ i's a shortage of experienced examiners*. 'The pro.blem 
of subjectivity' has been solved in large p^rt by the introduction 
of objective sections - e .g. multiple-choicet items - in the English 
Language papers. The second of Macmillan's criticisms, however, 
•is stili. with ug,^- 'The. question also arises of the extent to which 
-the'.ejpa(minat*ion, >even if reliable, effectively measures attainment 
in the sldLlls 'apprippriate ..to the lin^istic dema nds of the Univer- 
sity'. In a sense,* this is an virifair question^ince, tjie School 

Certificate Examination is primarily an achievement examination7~r 

oe^suring how well the pupils have learnt what" they have been 
taught in the schools. It has not been designed to be a proficiency 
examination, predictive of > university performance. Yet,, in another 
sense, the implitid criticism is- a' fair one, since the School Certi- 
ficate is in fact used to decide who is fit to go to university 
arvi who is not. 'This division of purposes and its consequent 
problems will be. dealt with more fully in Chapter Fivb, but Pi*o- 
fessor Macmillan's way of dealing with' it was to assess the extent, 
of the remedial problem confronting- the first-year university 
students by . analysing 1000 scripts, and by^examining 452. students 
in t'hree faculties . Brief ly, he found that s'tudents made more • 
errors i;i writing for their 'specialist' subjects - (History, Econo- 
mics, Literature - than when they. were writing for their English 
LangUcige courses." Th^ Science students made about.^alf as many 
errors as the' other two faculty groups in their specialist writing - 
'since they did not at that time do *an English Language covirse, no 
comparison could be made with that* type of writing. Mapmillan also 
found that iimong the Arts subjects. History, Geography, and Litera-r : 
ture scripts contained verb ten^e .errors amounting to- between seven 
and nin^ percent. In* Philosophy, however, these kinds of errors 
accounted 'for thirty perceni of the totals which he attributed 'to " 
the verbal complexities of. ryllogistic structiire. — ■ " \- 

Mttcaiillan's 'completely objec*:ive, multiple-choice type attainment 
teat' was .'standardized by gir..ng it to some British A-level students 
so that a-mark above ^O^o woulc indicate near-native ability and one 
below would indicate total inadequacy for university work. The . 
results of giving this test to the 450 students was that it provided ■ 
a normal distribution of scores with ah average in Arts of 51.4^., 
in Economics of 52.9^ and in Science oi* 52.2^ - not. very different. 
He found also that 32 non-Arabic students, mainly Greek and Southern 
Sudanese, averaged as a group 66.1^. Macmillan makes no comment 
.upon this finding. He dqes make suggestions for the improvement of 
English atandarda^in both the' schools and the Universitj » In schools 
he recommended that English be" offered compulsorily for two years 



and optionally for the final four, 'for those who wish- or" need to 
learn the language* , 'i'«e. mainly those who were uniyersity.-hound, 
or hoped to Ke. Within the University, Macmillan suggested that 
studdnt^ be streamed into two main proficiency groups, the-weaker 
ones :n.ven' basic remedial English to improve their accuracy^ the 
more advance^ giyen' fluency and functional courses. He recommended 
ur>e of his uttainment test described above for -grouping the new 
students. 'The programme he outlined for University English, if 
it was ever instituted, is certainly not in use. .now. . 

In the above discussion it was suggested that the best students 
of English in 1969 were no longer as good as those in previous 
years. .This is especially important in a ' consideration 'of Univer- 
sity admissions, for it is the 'best* students who are admitted. 
In -1972, Mr John Swales, now Director of the English Language 
Servicing 'Unit at the Univei*9ity of Khartoum undertook a snail 
research project -as a result' of a visit he had paid to the Sudan 
af the' invitation of the Ministry of Education." Eveapywhere he went 
wh'ilo visiting schools around, the country, he^found it 'almost 
universa].ly assumed. ;. that the present Secondary School leaver's 
•English ability is markedly and generally lower than that of 
pupils leaving^ school 'a few -years ago' (Swales 1972). To test 
this assiompticfn, Swf les . obtained 1 5, examination scripts written 
by^boys from one school (Rufa'a) in i966 and 1..5 written by boys 
from the sane school in 1972, on tne same topics. He had the 
papers typed to remove pre j-udicesy based on handwriting, randomly 
ordered, and marked hy 13 Sudanese- Secondary School teachers' working 
on a poat-graduate course in Bri'taiq,. The average mark for- the 1966 
scripts was. 41 .1/^ and for the 1972 s'clcipts, 37.1^. Swales suggests 
that this finding doe? not indicate a 'markedly and generally lower,' 
standard. He goes on to say, however, Ih^t of -the top ten scripts, 
seven had been written in 1966. Prom tnis he'ooncluded t^iat the 
'"best" pupils are not as good as they used to be'. Though Mr 
Swales does not draw attention to it, this finding suggests that 
standards may in fact be declining quite a bit among the Urii versity.. 
• entrants - the /best' -students. These findings represent, to my 
knowledge, the only 'research that has been done to investigate 
'the much- lamsnted decline in English proficiency. 

A publication which does not deal specifically with stuj^y probl^s, 
but which ic a useful so.urce of information about student character^ 
and concerns is n study of Khartoum Univer'jity Students Union (KUSU) 
(Salah 1971). ' Prep-ired originally aS an Honours dissertation in 
Pplitical Scrience, this little book deals with the history of the 
•students' movement in the Sudan, and raturally emphasizes the ^ 
political aspects of the Union. It co'/ers the origins and develop- 
ment of KUSU; data on student backgrounds and character-; a descrip- 
tion of 'the various student political groups; and an/analysis of 
KUSU both as a pressure grou^ and as an interest group in national 
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politics,' For those intereated in student problems, Chapter ?our, 
'Who are the Students?*, contains many interesting observations 
about the make-up of the student body, though his statistical 
references .require careful reading and occasiCi.x correction,' 
Salah presents an interesting piece of data based on a survey 
of stiidents (how ma ny^ or at >^at levels he does not say, xinfor- 
tu;^tely), asldjig hoir » happy' they were with their lecti:rers, 
during the 1969-70 academic year. He found that the students - 
of Medicine were. by. far the most satisfied, followed by ithoce 
in Veterir^ry Science, Agriculture, and L&w - the 'professional .. 
faculties 'J The least satisfied students were "to be found in 
Arts and Scienctf. Thus disdatisfaction*is most prevalent, 
apparently, among those students^ who are not -abl© to gain 
. admittance to one of* the professional faculties' and, whose 
future, i.s therefore somewhat less secure. Chaptftr Jive on 
students* political^attitudes is also of interest although 
possibly somewhat out 'o." date by now. •■ For that ma,tter, -the 
whole topic t>f the aLtude:<ts» -union has been overtalcc-i by^"'"events 
and by planp -to reiristitute a union on 'individual ra^ther 'than ^ 
political refiresentation. ^ Still, the 'book presents a smarting 
point for research into one facet of student li^fe and problems 
and cjDntains informatioa and views hot available in print anywhere 
else. 

Another piece -of resenrcij, that represents a marginal, but impor- 
tant contributdOn to /the 'study cff academic problems. is one by two ' 
, former members of thj Geo^aphy^ Department who preseiit data • 
p-orporting to study jbtudent geographical perception (o'Keefe and 
Parsdns 1974). The /two researchers gave a short test to some 29 
.third-Vear and 39 fdurth-year students in Geography who had shortly 
} before/ returned fro* a field trip to the Southeastern Sudan. The 
test required the students to. .show on an outlsLne map (which Included 
riyers) 1) the routfe of the field trip and principal towns visited; 
and 2) the locatiori of fourteen principal towns; and to give the 
approximate date o5 the beginning of five principal geological 
periods. O'Keefe And Parsons fail to give adequate information 
about how the data! were collected, but "it would appear from their 
report that .the anklysis of the datn was far more rigorous than 
its collection, slince* they allow l-.he reader to draw his own 
conclusions - »The| results of this survey speak for themselves.,.' - 
"we shall take- a bifief look at the results. To show their •per- 
. ception* of the f:|eld trip route, the students were asked to draw ' 
the route on a majp, indicate the location af the *major towns' 
(unspecified) and? mark tht route tJirough.- Binder Park.. Following 
tf\e mtirking -scale/ used by the resear,chers, it can be seen that " 
5^% of the studeiyts showed the route entering Binder Park, 65>^ 
showed the route following the correct bank of the Blue Nile, 
85^ showed the four major towns and 25% routed the trip through ^* 
the Ingessana Hills. Though .their , data indicates something, 
oerhaps, about the seriousness ^ with which field trips are under- 
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taken,- it ia doubtful that it measur.es adequately the •perception* 
of 'a group pf students. Had the atudeata'^tfeen informed that the. . 
task required accuracy and been provided with instruments to work 
' withp the quest ion. asked by the researchers of 'whether the students 
appreciate the significance of exact measurement* night be more 
plausibly answ^ered. This i6 especially evident, in" their emphasis 
of the evidence that 'the perception of Dinder' Park varied -alarm- 
singly, extending for some studjents as far rorth as .Kassala and, 
for others, as- far, west as the VThite Kile», though the students 
were never told to indicate the boujidaries of the park,- except 
indirectly ^Un the instruction to^ indicate the route through the 
park. In locating the fourteen towns in the Sudan, students were 
given a point if they were able to" place the town within 200 ' 
kilometers of its actiial location' and an tjxtra point if they were 
within 100 kilometers. On this task the students averaged 64^, 
or 1.3 points jjer townj i.e. thqy were, on the average, able to ^ 
locate the tawns within. 170 kilqmei^ers of the actual location, , . • 
with only the outline of the -Sudan and five major rivers as • 
^■reference points - surely a worthy performance for- this sort of. 
testing situation in a country as large as the Sudan. The 
researchers make much- o-f their finding that there were no signi- 
ficant correlations between 'perceptions* and town size, distance 
from Khartouitf or number of times the student had visited the towns, 
without saying precisely what ^ this indicates about the students* 
percepti"o.nSfc .It is likely, however, that those low correlations 
reflect the unreliability of the measure at least as much as they 
refxect student perceptions. 

* " " . ~ . * ■ 

The data on the' question of geological time nearly defies descrip- 
tion. The unnecessarily complicated table reporting the results 
is^ difficult to fathom given the meagre data provided by the 
researchers. .However, they do state quite clearly that the fourth- 
year students averaged two out of "a possible three, on the question, 
which, to employ their scoring qualification, is 'reasonable*.' The 
third-^ear did^ somewhat worse, averaging 1,25 - between 'reasonable* 
and *wild guess*. ■ A final comment: a substantial number of students 
apparently refused to attempt thisvqueetion at all, and though ' 
O'Keefe and" Parsons pass over this resul't in silence, it. -may be 
that here lies a more accurate measure of st<xddnt -perception than 
any others t!r.ey .provide! This discussion, of an interesti&g though 
not very informative piece of research has been , included because, ' 
x'irst, it is the only one that purports to deal with a very interes- 
ting aspect of student behaviour, but also because it is an example 
of what can. happen when researchers have an 'axe to grind' "- they , 
bemoan what they present as a poor performance by" their students, 
when, in fact; considering the nature -of the task itself, and the • 
.circumstances surrounding it, the results appear quite good. There is 
certainly wide r»cope for research on the perceptions of our students 
and how they affect their performance (see, for example, -Barron 1975 
on students*' problems interpreting diagrams) but, this report does 
not add much" to our tinders tanding.^ 



J^ere are nximerous M.A. and Ph.D. theses "b^.th from foreign Hmiver- ' 
sities\and froa Khartoum University, ;which deal peripherally with* " 
r«tudy-reUted problems in' the' Sudan. Of thes^ - perhaps the most 
relevant \is. the docroral thesis by Mustafa Mohamtsd Abdel-Magid 
(l972)i^nov Head of the linguistics Department of the University 
of . Kha?^pum.y; In his research, Dr Mustafa Was investigating two 
/aainrquestl^^ 1) given the Arabiciisation of secondary education, 
^.S^Q^.^nt; 'poaaible about what Englislh is f or ^and what the aims 
. dn,t>ie)Eiihg^ given that English will continue 

" . to.be ^;he/tte^^ scientific and^ technical studies, even when. 

■- to higher education, is, the kind of . 

• -Uter^y BngHsh^^^^^ the secondary school syliab;is 
■ the ftoiit effective instru^ for the needs" and i^es of English as 

r - A medium.; of hi^er education? To answe:? the first question, Dr" 

Mu«tafa, employed a survey of those involved in. the teaching of 
.. English in _ the Sudan. -The second was investigated by means of a 
- teat to compare the performance of students in 'literary* and ' ' 

scientific-technical English. ' He found p very high degree qX 
, coUsensxLB among educators in^the* Sudan 'that the -primary need for 
English ia education was "to gain access to scientific and techno- 
, logical 'informfl^tion, to communicate with the world at large, and 
to maintain econom^^c .and commercial ties. In a survey of student- 
attitude. and: mbtivat^lon, Dr Mtxstafa 'found that,* despite Arabic- 
. ization (62^ said they though t'r Arabic medium instruction made 
gleaming easier), the majority of students recognised- the '-impor- 
tance of English..{74^/said they thought knowledge of English helped^' 
in getting a goX)d. job) and displayed favoxirable attitudes .towards 

• learning it. Finally,. Du Mustafa foxmd that students ^pursuing 
scientific and teciuiical studies at the University .of Khartoum^ \- 
and other Sudanese institutes of higher education performed 

-significantly better in literary English than in scientific 
^i*li3h. ' 

Dr Mustafa's work is of great -importance to- the researcher in 
language education ±rx the; Sudan, and does much to 'explain some, of' 
the pro^ems of University students. Hie chapters on the Educational 
Histcry \^ .the Sudan, Language and Education since Independence, and 
Bn^U8h i>i Education, though, in the latter two cases, somewhat over- 
taken by eVents, are necessary reading for those interested in these 
problems.' \ ■ . 

An^jther doctoral thesit »aich discusses some problems .relevant to 
..the^^cresent reVearch is that by Eabiker Idris El-Hibir (1976) which 
deals with, sourices of common erro:?s in the written English of - ■ 
Sudanese 'secondiiiy school studenttu In his discussion of reasons 
■for learning. En^sh, Dr Babiker points out that such a consider- 
ation as access ^o information "from the English speaking world has 
no official recognition inthp sghools and does 'not affect teaching. 
V' The main reason fb> studying English is to gain access to the 
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tertiary level of education. Social status and fashion, he notes t 
are.' also important reasons for studying English and may be.;used by 
^teachers to motivate their pupils, .This last factor is of particular 
interest in a discussion^ of the trend toward Arabicization at'. the- 

University,.^ It may be thjat/st-idents will oppose such a move from^^__^ 

motives of fashion in education rather akin to fashionJja-4^eoirv?ear^ 
platform shoes might be uncomfortable and^jtif^icttXfrtf wdlk in, but 
they aro fashionable, -^^^.^^^ — ' . . 

Yei^^sjMrthefrelevant work, a Master's thesis in statistics (A/Pattah 
1977) will be -referred to' in Chapter Five. ,Some language'-related 
theses which have been produced- at the University of' Kh?irtoum 
includo those *by Angele Tadrbs (1966), an analysis of interference 
errors in the written English of school pupils, Tawheeda Csman (.1971 )f 
a study of the architectural '.register* cf English, and Anwar 
Vagi'alla (l977), an analysis of vocabulary in chemistry textbooks. 
- all of potential use in devising courses in academic .English, 
There is, obviously, great scope for iCur'ther research into the 
language stuH[y problenie .of students at school and xuaiversity level 
in the Sudan,. Students of linguistios;' Arabic, ^Psychology, Sociology 
and English could'^contribute much to our xmderstanding of this complex 
area, liideed at the time of- writing, 'Honours and postgraduate students 
in English are conducting small research projects on student attitudes 
toward English and Arabic, .English proficiency improvement,— the 
•decliniiig* standards of English, and ]Angijfiigo--attXtude9 in the 
Southern Sudan, among ' oth^rSj_j!her^-"X3'"also a project to compare r 
some attitudinaj^jcharaxrt eristics of Arts and Science students being ■ 
ijii^iated--tfi"^the Anthropolo^ and Sociology Department, The field 
of educational research is a relatively untouched one in the Sudan, 
and the University is an obvious source of both expertise and. data. 

Another research repo_ \diich bears on student problems at Khartoum 
is one by an M,A, student in the Institute for Africian and Asian, 
Studies (Sara Yousi;f , forthcoming) which is a report on a siirvey of 
languages used by .i'irst-year students in the University. The data 1^ 
was collected by questionnaire from the 1975-74 and 1974-75 Preli- ' 
it' nary-year classes. The findings are compared with linguistic ^ ^ 
u3ta frqm the 1956 census to examine the exptected number of students - 
from various language groups, and tlfe- actual numbers enrolled. Such 
information is valuable in making language policy decisions 
example > the Arabicization of the University - and fot monlj 
the effects of admissions requirements - for example,* reci 
decisions to raise the standard of School Certificate Aral 
acceptable for admission have reputedly lowered the numbei 
non-'Arabic speakers in the incoming classes. 




Three* further references on tfJe language situation, in the Sudan 
which should be consulted .by those interested in the problems of, 
students include an article 'Arabic in the Sudan* (Hurriez 1975) 
which deals especially .with .the varieties' •of Arabic to be found 
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•in the country; •Langua.je atid^ucation in thp' Southern Sudan •'■ . 
^^y^.'^^"^"^^ 1975) a valuable outline of' language policy, 
which is now, however, somewhat outdated by events; and 'Teachers 
and language in the Sudan, a questionnaire Survey of Teachers in 
Jum^sr Secondary Schools '.(Jemudd 1975), which deals with the 
use or varieties of Arabic in teaching.; Finally, a major work 
which is under way and will in future be a valuable resource ' 
document ^or language-related studies of all kinds in the Sudan 
ia^the Language Survey of the Sudan, which is' bein^ conducted - 
under the_direction of the iSstitute of African and> Asian Studies 
of the University of Khfirtoum knd is an attempt: to identify 
thje: languagea^^in use in the 'Sudan, the number: of sneakers, situations 
of. use and other such data. This mammoth task is still in its initial 
stages; but already has data from 8,36o' informants in the Nuba 
mountains* - 



RESEARCH OK STUDY BEHAVIOUR 



It is a 'common. assumption that students' study behaviour is relat^ 
to performance in their, academic work: 'Success in study depends 
■ not °°^y,7^a^ility and hard work but also, on effective methods 
of study' (Maddbx 196?). Such^an assumption is a popular on« 
becauseAt^su^gestsJh^ Skills' will- help^ ^ 

students to boost -fheir marks and universities to improve their " 
output.. Much research has been conducted to investigate this 
assumption. The most common method of research is to give students 
a questionnaire asking them to tick items related to their study • 
l^^'^u'^* J^"^ behaviour of 'good' .students can- be compared 
wicfifh that of 'bad' students. The. most famous of these study behav- 
iour questionnaires is one produced in the United States in the 
1950»s - the Survey of Study Habits and Attitu:.3s (SSHA) (Brown ■ 
Holtzman 1955). The authors of this quesUomiaire found that ■ 
students who ticked the 'good' study habit items were often better • 
students than those who ticked the 'bad' items.. The survey ques- 
tionnaire included items to measure 'work methods' (effective 
studv procedure's), 'delay avoidance' (promptness in completing 
.work;, 'teacher approval' tfavourable opinions about teachers) " 
and 'educational acceptanci' . (approval pf educational objectives). - 
The sum of work methods and delay avoidance produced a-^Study^ 
Habits' score; the sum of teicher approval and eduoTtional acceptance 
produced a 'Study Attitudes '\ score; and the sum^bf all four produced 
a Study Orientation' score. ^ As was stated above, there are things 
.which 'successful' students do, as suggested by the SSHA results: 
they plan their study time, complete their work on time, limit their 
extra-curricular activities and have high motivation. On the other 
hand research- studies have shown tiiat these 'good' study habits do 
not have^a terribly great effect on university performance- studv 
.orientation correlated at .32. study .habits /t .29 anHork meSods 
a.t .19 with examination marks at the" end of the ye^ (Cowell knJ 



Bntwistle. 1971 ). Another study (McCaualarnd and Stewart 1974) fo\ind - 
the same variables correlated with university grades at .40, ,30, 
and .32 respectively. While all of ^ese corre^ationfl* are signifi- 
cantly different from zero, none a;re ;yery' strong"- the highest, 
.40, suggests that only .16^ pf the^variance in tiniversity'perf ormance 
may be jiue to 'study orientation'. Further, a study 'comparing library ^ 
skills with SSHA (Corlett 1974) showed that.^the- former .skills corre- 
lated, at .43 with university grades while, the SSHA correlated at only 
.26. Finally, Maddox (1963) found that the SSHA 'go9d' study habits 
were significany.y more -common among the 'students with .the >rorst 
university performance than among the better students. (cited in 
Biggs 1970a; - the opposite of the original Brown-Holtzman . finding. 
The conclusion from such contradicto3;y findings is that academic' 
success is a complicated area and a lalanket reference to 'good' 
■study' habits for all stude/its in all' subjects is not meaningful. 

One approach to this problem has been to develop study behaviour 
measures x'e levant to 'particular fields o^ 'study to see if a stronger 
relationship with pe;;f ormance. ia observed. One such study (Cooper 
and Fqy I969) studied. pharmacy students by giving them a 45-item 
Study Habits /Inventory and asking them' to -report the time they, 
spent studying. They f oxmd no substantial'correlations between 
study habits and -examination success and concluded that jit was 
a complex subject. Another researcher (Biggs 1970a) .gave a question- 
naire measuring different 'cognitive styles' to Airts and' Science 
'students to see" if the differing tasks of Arts and Science required, 
differing strategies of study. He foxmd that the^ Arts students 
vere taore dependent on study strategies than were the Science 
students who were more governed by previous- (i.e. secondary school) 
peirformftnce in -Science ; that Arts students tended to be more organi- 
zed than the Science students,* though organization (as in other 
studies) was not directly related , to periformance in either faculty; s 
the Arts students were more tolerant of ambiguity - more able to 
adjust to novelty and complexity - than the Science students; the. 
Science students were more 'intrinsically'' motivated - interested 
in -work for -its own. sake; Arts students were less dogmatic - more 
likely .to question ."basic assumptions - than Science 'students. Biggs 
draws two main conclusions about the. improvement of study behaviour 
from his 'findings: , first,- that the .value of straightforward study 
skills programmes tnay be questioned. He .suggests i^at good study 
habits are as much a refuge of the poor students as a success factor 
for the goo^d students; . 'There may well be conditions xmder which 
they' are valuable :*nd certain kinds of student to whom they are 
suited but these tasK and person conditions have yet to be dis- 
covered;..' (I970a:17'<2)- Second, the results, suggest that there 
nre general' differences in the task of study improvement 'in Arts 
and Science, The Arts student has to develop strategies . for sort- 
ing and organizing masses of apparently xmorganized material; the 
Science student is faced, on the other hand, with-rnt^grating new 
material to existing patterns and hierarchies. . '* . 




On0 final jLnveatigation of study behaviour of the questionnaire 

f.^^?^^ ^^"^ *° me conducted "in a developing country, 
Bethlehem (1975), using a study behaviour inventory developed for 
use in Britain (Entwistle, Nisbit, Entwistle and Cowell I97I) 
examined 577 students at the University of Zambia. He also g^ve 
a group of the students a short course in »how to take notes? 
organize study, examination 'techniques, etc.» toward the end of 

bo^'*\v^? '^^""^^ methods' scores from the inventory correlated 
at .^9, the 'motivation' score at .32, and both together at .35 
with university grades. These figures were significantly^hiW---- 
than those found by the authors oT^erj^uee^rruiffialrTl^ Britain - ■ 



xuuiiu oy txie auT^nors oirnerjJiueetrDanaire in Britain 
. study methods .la^otivajao^^ Entwistle 
. and CoweU IgTU^^-'Pu^ he found that the study methods course 
'V^f ^UV^ ^^"^ performance of. the first year students, 

' l.^ ff^! of second-, third-, and fourth-y^ar students 

Vho had attended, the course, were better,, almost significantly " 
^p <.05 than those" of students who hadn't- attended the 
. course. JThis suggested to Bethlehem that the students need 
experience in the university environment before theycan take ' 
advantage. of the suggestions given in the course. Overall, how- 
ever, Bethlehem's findings are no different 'from those of other • 
researchers - that. 'good' study habits produce only a mar'fcLnal 
improvement in performance. ° . . . ' 

Apart from study behaviour itself, scholars have approached the 
> problem of study from the point of view of motivation. The assump- 
tion 13 tj^at performance is a combination of good^ study habits" plus 
motivation and that there is an interplay between the two factors: 
high motivation can be depressed , by poor study habits, and good 
habits can be ineffectual if , motivation is lacking. Motivation 
may be extrinsic - one studies because he wants a degree or to~ ' 
please his family - or intrinsic - he enjoys the task for- itself , 
or he has an inner need to achieve or succeed at any task he under- 
takes^- A good review of studies of motivation and study habits " 
may- be found in Entwistle, Thompson and Wilson (1 974) . ^ In their 
review, they discuss many personal and psychological characteristics 
8f students such as arxiery, conformity* adaptability, syllabus- / 
bound students (conscientious and systematic) and syllabus-frej^ 
(independent). ' They conclude that 'until a clearer unders tabling ■ 
is obtained of how motivation, study haliits iahd personality interact 
and interrelate with academic performance, little pro«i*ess can be 
expec.fed'. They sugge;3t .invej^.tigations of how stu^i^s view study' ' 
methods within, their own ' framework of values. ^^^/^ - 

5v!® l^""^^ (Goldfried and D'Zurilla 1973) attempted to^validTtT 

the SS^A^by devising a system of . s^ent-ratings of 'actual behaviour 
3itua$:iortd' and .correlating these with .the Study Habits Survey 
findings. They got somewhat higher correlations than previoua 
ituaies which had used university -grades to validate the study 
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behaVour- - that is the sLents • -own expec^^i^ng. °^ 'f "J^'^^J^g. . " 

relation with university graftesJ In otne. worus, 
know what makes a good studenl^ either. 

Another study of motivational V^ors iri" performance (Kearney 1969) 

and. ..aesigniiitt ° . . standard work on 

suggestion is one also ^^^^^^^^^ (1968): • . . .Q^jectives 
study, characteristics. The ^;Vg"°-^°ffy " ■■'^ . gtudents must, 

should be "personal. P.^°^^f "^i^^ti^narSoals: and teachers 

iLf ^.rpr^^i^^t^U orStl^re^./reSTssiUn^^ and precise 
must P^°2m ThP imDl-cation is that 'the very act of giving 

'rmfentrpS^i;. wSlc'Sfg^eJts can in itself increase motivation, 
a'nd improve study habits. 

3tudy Which one 
behaviour among ^^f ;„^"J,^°^/iSa^e^found that, high achievers ^ - 

^h. iers The high • .devers also thought their assignments were . 
achievers. The hign . e found teachers more acces- 

more worthwhile, had ^^"^^^."""^"'"s^. latter CTOup often blamed 



failures. 



fZl t^t^S^ a balance between f or^l and ^^^^^ 
Sd rre^Iuonshir^efw^en the amount -of wor. done and exanun^.tion ■ 



■ results. 



= +„^i», T-pvpal how little we know about the personal. 
In SUB. these studies ^^^^^^ J: ^^^ors to academic suco'ess. They 
heh vioural.,and f but not anZer^helm- 

suggest that^ .good- study '^^^^^gt^^^f.^J^a- habits^d strategies 
ingly important part in performance, that gooa lu. 
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■fg^^tSTmT/ t.bat' students ca/benefit 

/can aid studentg>dareotly by providing ahorteV^e.ra, precise goals. 

J^oiLivelv^J° n°*'; ^'"^i'^' theseXdies are almost 

coSSeK^f ff thr^Tn^"*'' situations JTvestern, developed 
Pr^entX.T^» f ^! findings have- to be interpreted, for our 

A^leaat, we must be aware that to mike comparisons across cu1M,7.o» 
^]Jt^ r Sudanese- - wiU/always fa'^oJi^ ?^e cUl ^e t'^'' 
Stif^^ts to distinguish between th2 

f^n!; T 5 education/nd the culture the artifacts Ame 

amfac?r° r/'lec^ ^"^^^f^ ^hartou. is ^nvolved'S & 
overhefrn^n^*; r^^^' -^^^^^^^^ textbooks, microscS, 
overhead projectors, tazoaomies, timetables - research fl 
no matter where ^he data/ome from, may.no? be IrreSaS 7 But' 
whenever the focus of Merest is in L cij^ of sludX - ' 

Seat c":u?io°n ^^^t^"!'^^"' ^trST^^ forlX'^ . 

shorr ^ exercised in interpreting the filings 

f suc\°::;fu"?:'qg? inr^t^r "'^^^^ ^ke 



STUDIES Aid SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER TEACHTWr 
AND BETTER STUDYING . J^CHING 



This section will r^^iew literature, much 
Khartoum, which researchers, teachers a 
and use to improv^' their work. 

Study HaAi ta 



/ 



3f it available in / '/ 
students may consult/ 




4 



rist^ n?' °f '^^='^^^i°n3. ^ased on -the findings/? 

gists, of what procedure? should help. students with thfi'r^^ 



^or example, in his =ha ?^r^em*:r^^r^\%" 
«hn^?^"* f°»ething .by helrf, the stud^i is best Xse^ 
short periods of study oveXas long a period of tLfls poslsiAi, 
^"SZ ^J^^^Z 'I^^ ^° reca/the^mfro 



psycholo- 
ludiea. 
^t, when 
uSeniploy 



Without using notes - ;ath:rg,n ^L^^eS r^^X the^^^S^!^ 
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A similr^r work, though longer, covering more ground, and more 
speclficcilly addressed to students is How to Study '(MaddoT I963). - 
The book .deals with study .timetables, motivation, learning, reading, 
note-taking, examinations, writing* English, basic ina.th^;naticsi and 
mental and physical health^ It is full of advice'on ali>. manner oz ■ 
problems and situations. 'For example, in the discusisio'n on lectures 
Maddox gives firm advice on where to sit:._ ... 

'In many lecture theatres, the acoustics' are bad, 
go if you sit, at the ^back it may be a strain to 
hear the 3j^cture. . .you may be distracted by 
having the rest of .the audience* in your field . 
of view. The bes^t place to sit i& in the 

■ middle towards the- front..,. Believe it or not - 

. those who sit in this position 'usually do- 
•.better than those who sit at the back.' 
■ . • f ■ . ■ 

. Though this, book'is intended to be read by students, one .cannot 
imagine a student actually doing so. , There are no exercises to 
.help him- piit to use what -Maddox says are useful helps, no way for 
the student to.chdose from among the plethora of aids and advice 
the combination that best suite him. In fact when one reads in 
Madd:ox's preface, foomd )that, although many students know 

pretty well what they ought to do, they don't do i^t,-'- pnOs is . 
tempted to read no further. . Still, How to" Study , like Mace|s book, 
is a useful compendium of practical-, coimnon nense advice. They 
would be useful aids to the .designer of a study skills coUrse, 
who could devise exercises and tasks to help the students do 
what they 'should*. They would b^^useful, too, to .the "lecturer ... 
who was. interested in adapting his teaching style and approach . 
to fit i the ways students were likely to learn. 

Two books which do provide plenty' of practice for the student are 
texts in study skills for students working in English as a foreign 
language: R..C. Yorkey, Study Skills for Students, of English aa 
a Second Lani:uage ( 1970 ) . and J.B. Beaton, Studying in English • 
(1975). The Yorkey book is an American '^blication, based^on the 
author's work at the American University in Beirut. It contains^ 
exercises in listening, reacCng, note-taking, dictionary use; 
writing reports, and examination techniques. It is a wrrkbook 
and most of the exercises nre meant to be' done' by the student in 
the text itself, making it expensive for a large group year after 

"year. The Heaton book is a British publication, miich smaller and 
cheaper than the- Yorkey one. The practice exercises' are of a ' 
small number of types, though the content. is varied. Much of the ■ 
material is difficult and may be boring - the book needs to be 
heavily 'suppletoen ted with teacher-prepared material. It gives 
much more practice in. the tvo basic skills of note-taking and 

reading than does the Yorkey book. Heaton is the recommended tex't 
for the Faculty of Arts Preliminary-year study skills course at tie 
University. of Khartoum. ' . 



I 
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Before, leaving, the area of atudy liabita, it should be pointed out 
that riuch^of the work done by the English Language Servicing Unit 
falls wi'thiri this category and there have been some excellent 
materials produced by its members of staff: notetaking' for 
students oT Architecture, dissertation writing for Engineering 
students, and examination >rriting techniques for science students, 
to give only a few examples . 

Teaching ■ * ) 

^ Once 'again, the English Language Servicing Unit must be mentioned 
as an important source of information abbut teaching' in a second 
language in the University. Titeir resoiirces, both human and 
material, should be called upon more and more for advice and 
techniques of teaching anything in a foreign" language. The News-" 
letter -published .by ELSU staff, ESFMEWA Bulletin , is a great 
aotirce of ideas and materials especially suited to the Khartoum- 
North Africa-Middl'-e East, sitxiaticn. It is available free' of 
charge to all subscribers; 

Concerning' the improvement of lectxires in general, an invaluable 
sour Co of research findings and Insight is Bligh (1971 ), What's 
the Use of Irf;rtares? . In his first chapter Bligh presents the . 
case that lectures teach information". He- develops this idea by 
discussing ;^he psychological factors affecting information learn- 
ing and .goes on from there to suggest techniques to improve the" 
■lecture- as a learning source and methods that can be combined with- 
lectures to enhance their function. Finally, Bligh shows how 
lecture -preparation must reflect these techniques and methods. 
. The book is a useful guide for those teachers concernfed with 
providing the most infprmatlon to their students in a form tiiey 
can make use of. The research reviewed by Bligh Ts of enormous 
value to the scholar who is interested in conducting his .own 
studies of tije' .use. of lectures: he citeS: 1t)7 studies to 'ahov 
that lectures are* as effective as other methods for teaching 
information; *28 studies to show that, lectures are relatively 
ineffective stimulating thought among students; 25 studies* 
to show' that -lectures* are not very good at changing students' 
attitudes; and 15. studies to show that -iectxires are not as 
popular with students as other jpethods of teaching. 

One' resource will be mentioned in connection with examinations 
at the. university; Assessing Attainment ' (Tittle and Miller 1976). 
This 3.-... 11 book is a useful, very practical guide to writing and 
marking exaiainations. It contains a short introduction to basic 
concepts in testing, but^the bulk of the book is" a step-by-step 
guide to developing examinations. There is also a useful reference 
'bibliography^-r^'^'' ; . - \ ' ' 
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Pinallv there are two sources of more /information of a practical . 
■liSf fo?": improvement of university teaching -4 l.earni^ 
which will be mentioned here. The "V^t is^the Uni^^^^'-^^^^^^f 
Methods Unit (55 Cordon Square, London ^Cl HOBR, U K ) This 
a consultative unit concerned with cooperating with,leturers 
interested in the problem df teachinfe and publicizing solutions 

th«* T^e U^iA IS a usef-a- source of information about research 
•nn fng; o^eajfous^^echniques and/approaches. 
ia a.i Lerican one: the Center f^r Research °° learning and 
Teaching (109 E. Madison, Ann Arb6r, Michigan, 481 09, U.S. A^. 
Scellfer, as the name implies ./conducts -search and reports . 
on its findings. The Senior Research Scientist of -the Center, 
S?C IrSSe::! has said of t.e/wor|c- of 5'^%=,-^"= ^^Vp^Ll- 

■ over atain I have found' thaf teachers in the discipline special 

■ Ues a^ the onel to make the final decisions about how to help 
r:?udent to lo^rn. The teacher is the' cook, in cJa^S^^"^^^^^, 
kitchen' (Personal communication). As a result of this beliei , 
?hrcenter produces perioiically a -Memo' for lecturers in all 
■Ejects providing data and information on instructional develop- 
aents, techniques and methods. 

■The CRLT approach places the burden- of improving both teaching 
and learni^ on the shoulders of the teacher. In concluding this 
chai,ter^^eview of research and information on study problems, 
; ? "ec ssIS; to emphasize this issue. -The^e are two approaches . 
to the problem of studyv behaviour - the remedial coutse in study 
skiSs or iSliBh skills; and an approach which seeks to adapt 
coiises! me^ods and ^teriais to the needs of the student. 
The fir^t of these is in many ways the easier - " 
for improvement on the student. Yet the '^JSLlly 
chapte^ makes it clear that such courses =°"t"^^*^ °S ^l^t 
to -success'. The second approach is the more 

b^dens the teacher with seeking ways of i-P-°-^';«^Jj;^, ^e Jr^,3„ 
without anv assurance that his improvements are worthwhile or even 
foJS bj'hirstudents. Hi^ =°"tribution to the study^b^^^^^^^^ ■ 
of his students is an indirect one. ■ ^^-^^ J'^^* JenJg! "°here ' 

cause to adapt his teaching to the requirements of s*^^^"*^' J^^^ 
are great motivational problems with t'^"/PP^°^=^- "^gtud^ 
likely to be the only effective apprcach to the P^"^^^"" "^^^^J^ 
bahaviour if we >.re not -to commit ourselves to an ever increasing 
.. amount of remedial courses. ■■ 

A final word about previous research. A glaring lacuna in the 
nteSu^e Jn study behaviour is that of students in J-el Ping. 

■•countries studying in a seccnd or ^"^"^"/^'^f^- /J^iii^/at 
tremendous lack in our knowledge. There is a related f^lure at , 
• the university. of Khartoum for staff and studen s t°^f, ....... 

research- oh the problems of students, whether of ^ ■ 
social, psychological or educational nature. The University 
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a major untapped souroB' of k^+v, 

» uiUque position t^Lke ^ "o^i^^ff expertise and data in 

several disciplines ^ Honours disserLff ""^^^^^^^ 

as a centre fn^Z ^® recent re-emphasi«i n/^! 

v^en^re ior' resea-^ch imv 4. i of the Univer^T+^r 

progress made towf^r^T- ^ ^® advantage of «r^7^^ f ^ 
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CHilPTER THREE 



THE STUDY HABITS .RESEARCH PROJECT: AN'OVERVTEV 



INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this aa;ort chapter is to gj.ve an overview* of the 
Study Habits Research. Project, including an outline of the-project, 
the tl;netable, a financial summaiy, and a summary of the", goals of 
the research. 



OUTLINE OP RESEARCH PLAN ' 
I. Planning and Orientation 



1. Discussions with members of staff and administration 
about the nature of. the problem and lines of research 
miDst likely to be productive. 

2. Observing lectui-es, tutorials, ■ ' 

3. Engaging in some teaching to get' to Icnow -students 
.and problems first-hand. . 

4. - Reviewing, previous research, 

5. - Planning research design, preparing materials, ^- ^ 

piloting. . . ■•t"' 



II, Data Gathering 



U- Language Proficiency Testing: Reading 'in Arabic 
and English, Listening in Arabic and English. 

2. Interviews of students to gain information on 
personal data,' study beh&vioxir, social' ^life, 
motivation. 



3. Students' diary of activities for one week. 

4. Student data from University records, ^perso 
. files. , r 

5. Sudan School Certificate results. 
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6. Univpraity. Examination Results.^.. 

7. Lon^tudinal study: English Reading test and' 
qaestionnaire in second academic year.' . 

III. .Analysib of Data and Report 

1. Computer processing of quantifiable data. 

2. Production of a 'Pinal Project Report including 
rapommondations for action by the University. 

TIMETABLE 

I. PlannJ.ng and Orientation i 

December 1975 - June 1976 

II. Data Gathering 

1. Language Proficiency Tests: July 1976' 
. 2. Interviewing: July - August 1976 

5- Diaries: July - August 1976 
. 4. University Examinations: September 1976 
■5. Longitudin&l'Data; March 1977 

III. Interim Report on Language Testing 

October 1976 . * * 

IV. Analysis of Data and Report 

Completed by 5I Octobefr 1977. 

PINANCUL SUMMARY 

I. Total Ford Foundation Grant 
■ Amount converted to Sudanese pounds 

II. Total Payments to Research Fellow 
including salary, travel . 

Salarjr supplement (in US$) 



$21 ,000 (£S .8,255.060) 



'£S 6,250.000* 



.810,000 



III. Total Research Exjienditure, ' • 
Including Clerical, liesearch 

Assistants,. Materials^ £S 1,550.000 

IV. Report Publishing Costs , ' £S 500.000 

OOHE PROJECT ' . • ■ 

To present a report describing students^ study problems at 
the University of Khartoxim, especially among Preliminary-year 
students, and recommend ways to alleviate the problems. 

■ ■ ■ ' . ' . ' ' 

To provide data, advice and. help to members of staff and 
students at the University in the areas of language and 
study skills. . , 

To generate a wider concern for, and a research interest in, 
the study problems of University of Kharijoum students, among 
members of the teaching staff and administration, and among 
students themselves. 



DISCUSSION 

The Study Habits Research Project was administered by a Steering . 
Committee, comprising Mr John ^Swales, Director, of the English. 
Language Servicing Unit (Chairman), Dr Tigani Hassan, Pfan of 
Students, Dr Mustafa M. Abdel-Magid, Head of the Liioguistics 
Department, Dr Sayyid HamidHurriez, Senior Research Fellow, 
Institute for African and Asian Studies, and Dr Dan- Douglas, 
Project Research Fellow. 'Since April 1976 the Project. has been 
.administratively affiliated. with the Students Affairs Section of 
the University, .under the Dean of Students. For most of the pro- 
ject period, an office was provided by the Students' Affairs 
Section. This arrangement worked out very well from an administ-* ^ 
rative point of view since it provided the project with an 'official 
identity, ;yet \mconnected with any single Department or Faculty.. On 
the other hand, .it did tend to make day-to-day contact with teaching 
staff and students a bit more difficult. In fact, I consider it a 
majoz failure of my role as TJniveraity Research Fellow that I did 
hot involve more staff and' students in' the pro ject. . A more fruitful 
approach especially in light of the designation jjX^the-Tnro ject aa .a 
piece of 'action-research' might have "beto-tp-'direct a series of 
related, but separated, smaller g^idjects^ conducted by members of 
staff and students. A consideration of: such ah" approach^^should'be 
undertaken before *the--reaearch is continue^^^^^,,..^^^^''^ 

Some;"l5 or 20 students and teaching-aflaistants Jiave been involved 
in the project at one tim^ ^r>ffhothe^ as research assistants. 
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They were drawn mainly from the 'Departments of English and Arabic. 
They did much of .the marking of tests,, interviewing and collation 
of data. They were paid, on a 'fee basis. Similarly, English- 
Arabic translations, and Arabic typists were hired on a temporary 

. l)asia, English typist-assij^tants' were hired for longer periods. ' 

. -but also on a fee. basis. In this way, the 'infra-structure » of 

the project was kept to ^ minimum. Paper, stencils, and other 
. supplies were, bought as -needed, and University facilities were 

• .used for. duplicating. ' One chronic need has-been for a typewriter 
-^jnachinefs wel-e bori^;wed i>om faculty and depart -/-nt offices from 
time-to-time, but better solution ■ would have been to purchase • 
a typewriter for the project. Computing costs were absorbed by 
.the University oWing to .the affiliation of the Project with the 

. Students. Affairs Section, • ' ' 

. The major portion' cf the data was. college ted- from a. group of some 
- 75 students. ., A oec6nd major criticism of the research desiim is 

^ nr%°r^^l ^^"^P^^' original sample 

: of 100 -shpulxlshave been choaen to allow-for drop-outs. On the • 

other hand, once the groiip stabilized at around 75, strenuous 
efforts were made to keep the students, and a high de'gree of con- 
. . tinuity was maintained during the main data collection period. 
-Iw<^!^!?'_p*^*^3^ical tests were applied rigorously to obtain t^e 
.-■^taost d*^a, possible from the small sample and to ensure against 
chnnc^T findings. But there is ho' doubt that more complete and 
^informative results could have been obtained" from a larger sample. 
The mam ad/antage of using such a small group (and the reascn a 
small sample was chosen in the first place) was that continuity - 
was easier to maintain. Communication and scheduling is alway^ 
^ a problem in Khartoum, and it was crucial. that " such components of ' 
the research as the interviews and the diaries be handled as 
efficiently as possible;. As it was, getting interviewers ^^nd 
. interviewees -.tl the same room at. the same time, diaries distribu- ' 

ted and collected ^nd money paid to students in the sample was a 
, problem of organization even with only 75 people. The students 
in the sample were paid for each stage of the research they 
participated in and this holped ensure that they turned up at 
. scheduled times. . . 
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ERIC 



fHAPTBR POtm 



UNCUAGE, PROFICIENCY TESTING ' 

INTRODUCflON - * 

The language proficiency test$ will serve as a background for the 
i'nteri^retHtl'on -ot*"*tir^ other components of the investigation. But 
they may bt> studied in their ovm right, and the aim of this chapter 
is to present and analyse the results of the test%. There follows 
a description of the experimental method employed, including a 
discussion of the subjects, the testing materials, K*idthe procedure. 
This ia fallowed by a statistical sunmary of the results, a fuller 
discussion of results, and a svimmary of conclusions, with sugges- 
tions for further research, 

METHOD- 

Sub.lects . - ^ 

The subjects were a Sample of PreJLi mi nary-year students ^'rom four 
Faculties: Arts, Economics, LeiWi" sctt^t^ci^nce The sample was 
selected to represent the subjects' home province (one-third from 
the Southern Sudan, two-thirds from the rest of tlie Sudan) and' 
sex (o^e-third femalo). Originally a total of 100 subjects was 
selected (40: from Science, 20 from each of the otjier Faculties) j 
and these Were notified by name with letters sent through. their 
English Language classes. In. the letter, they wer» asked to appear 
for the first testing session in the Examination Hall on Tpcld&y, 
16 July 1976. They were also. offered payment for participation in 
the t(BS ting of*50 piastres for each of two sessions. In the first . 
session, 85. students participated (Table l). . 

/ * " 

Table 1 : Subjects 



Faculty .. 


Total 


Male 


. Female 


South 


Rest 


Arts 


,17 


11 


6 


' 6 


11 


Economics 


19 


13 


6 


9 


10 


Law ; ; 


20 




• 4.. 


8 


12 


Science Mathematics 


. 17 










Sc*i enc e Jiology/^ 


10 


. 20 ^ 


^ 7 . 


8 


19 






Totals ^ 


- 83 


60 


23 


31 


52 



50 



o?JfL'TS^**'"^°f/*"^°''' one 'week: later, 75 subjecta parti- 
cipated, a 90^ retention rate. 

* Matarlftla 

r-ri.!!?.*'v''t'*I°f^'^''*"'*^' ^''^ JM«U8h- Reading, Arabic 

EBgOiah Wotation. All the teats were integrative mflsureaT 

Sf/ Sf^' *° ^^"^^^ proficiency rlther 

SSlS^^ to S^^ii" ^.tilitiea. Reading and liatenlng vere 
conaldired to be the two moet important akilla required of the 
.nw atudenta inmiedla,tely in their , atudlea-. Writing, becomea impor- 
^^^.^T^* ^''^ apeaklng, not uitil they are 

in reUtlvely advanced aemlnara. Two Engliah reading teata wflre 
? ^"^ A^H' Economica and Law 

while a single Arabic reading teat waa conatActed for all four 
Faculties. These *ere 'cloJieJ! teata, constructed by deletimr 
every seventh word from three reading paaaagea of about 375 words 
- woh, to give tests of 50 items. Instructions for each test were 
included in their ^resj^ctivd languages, as were practice tests in 
each language,- 

/ an close te'^ts, subjects are instructed to fill in the deleted 
itroa using the same words they think the author used originally. 
Scoring^ may be done in different ways - accepting synonymf; or 

, ffraMMtically acceptable responses or giving weighted values to 
different responses.. It , las been found, hoWever, that allowing.' 
^h^Lt^^fi replacement of the deleted items produces 

substantially the same results as any of the much more cumbersome 
methoda above (Taylor 1953; Anderson t972; Oiler and Conrad 1971). 
at least in English. Cloze tests have been shown to be valid" 

.^edictors of reading ability in-*several languages; other than 
^lish - Setswana, Amharic, Thai, -Vietnamese, Malay, Japanese. " 
Chinese, French, and German - but never in Arabic. Therrfore/ 
the findings of the Arabjlc reading, test . are doubly interesting. 

based upon a passage from a Chemistry 
textbook chapter, entitled -Ozygen' ^Sienko and Plane 1966). Th" • 
test for the other three Faculties (hereafter known as Humanities) 
j«8 from a. published essay entitled 'To Hell with Culture' (Read 
19631. (uopies of each J:est, with the answers, may be found in 
the Appendix), -nie Flesch. Readability Formula applied to each 
paaaage suggested that they were of slightly more than Average 
™f5 "T, ?" -""^ers of English (l«re-testing.with fourth- 

yw students indicated that :the"goie£ce ^ was a bit more dif- 
ficult tiUn was the.Hufaanities test, cf. Douglas 1976). 

The Arabic reading tesKwas used for all four Faculties and was > ' '\ 
based on a passage from the Introduction to a book of poetry by ■ \ 



Abu Al«>Ca8lm Al-Shabl, which describes the radical intellebttial 
and artistic tepper^ment of the poet. (A copy of the test, the 
answers, and an" English translation may be found in the Appendix). 
, The language of the. jpassage is modern Literary Arabic, and is 
intended to represent the sort of general Arabic reading ^ 
University-'level student night do,, regard^esss of Faculty. In 
tennis of interest, of course, the passage favoured the Humanities " 
students, although this had little effect'on results, as will be 
seen. . ? 

- ■ i' 

Two dictation tests were prepared, . one, in English, one in Arabic. 

Each was a taipe-recorded passage of about 100 words. Each passage 

was read^hree times.t first, at a normal speed, straight through; 

second, broken into .phrases^ with pauses for subjects to write; 

third, again in phrases, but with much "shorter pauses for subjects 

to correct errors. 

Dictation as a research tool is still comparatively new, although 
it has long been used as a classroom exercise, and not many details 
are known about the specific skills being tested in dictation. In - 
,^fact,' it was for this reason - the inability to isolate skills in 
di^tStation -,tfiat it was reject?3d out of hand be testing experts ;not 
so long ago (cf. Lado 1961:34; Rivers 1960:290-92) j However, it 
is fairly certain that dictation is related to general language 
proficiency ( Oiler- and Streiff 1975; Atai, Irvine and. Oiler 1974), 
and it seems likely that subjects empl^)y a psychological strategy 
of *analysis-by-synthesis* (cf .Neisser 1 967; in responding to a 
dictation test. 'Further, tljie surface ability required, namely 
writing down^rapidly what one hears, is one which "may be said to 
be closely related to what students must do in. a lecture situation. 
The English dictation passage was taken from the English as a Second 
language Placement ExaminalJion of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, a measure used to assign foreign students at tfCXiA to 
remedial English classes (Oller and Streiff 1975)'*' The passage- 
suggests things a new student .must do when he first comes to 
University. It was .chosen because it had been tested before and 
be'cause it seemed especially suitable for -Preliminarj^-year students. 
The passage was read on tape by a Sudanese lecturer who had near- - 
native English pronouihciation. It was preceded by. instructions to 
the students, by a different speaker. The instructions were also 
written on the students^ answer' papers, (Th\^text of the .test 
passa^ and the ir^-^itructions may be found in We Appendix.)" 

The Arabic dictation passage Was taken from an E^.ptiarl newspaper 
account, of the 'civil war in Lebanon (Al^^Ahram, Jxme\1976), and is 
concerned mainly with the' weaponry used in the fightiVig. The-^ passage 
was read on tape by a Sudanese lecturer, preceded by instructions in 
Arabic, by a different reader. The instructions were also written' 
in Arabic on the students* answer papers. " (TKe text of th^ test 
passage^ ::e instructions, and an English translation may be foxmd 
in the Appendix.) " ■ ' ' . 
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PROCEDURE I 

Prior ta the testing of the Preiiminary-ydft^ students, 51 Fourth- 
year...Arts students ahd^21 Fourth-year Sciyfice students (Chemistiy) 
were given the English reading tests, Tms was done,, first, to 
work out the testing procedures and checlfl the instructions, and 
.second, to get results-to use as criteria when analysing the' 
. Pirst-year performance. The Preliminary-year Arabic and English 
reading testa were administered on Friday, 16 July, in ;t{heLExam- — 
ination Hall of the University. The session lasted about one hour 
and twenty minutes. The 83 students were seated at desks, with 
the Science students on one side of the room, the Hujuanities 
Btudehta on the^.other. After, a short introduction, in Arabic 
and English, expTairiing why the testing was being done Lnd that 
the results would Be confidential, the English >■ reading test^was 
diatributed.. The instructions on the cover were read aloud by 
an assistant while the students followed along silently. They 
did the practice^test , and then were given about 40 minutes to 
complete the proper test. When- time was called, the papers were 
collected- and«the Arabic tests distributed. Those students who 
swere unable to read an^ write Arabic were told to put their' names 
^ij their papers and leave them otherwise blank. Students .were 
allowed about 30 minutes for' the completion of the test. Tne ■ 
papers were collected and the students were given an envelope 
containimg 50 piastres and an invitation to. return the following 
week for the dictation tests, with a promise of another 50 
piastres. 

The Arabic and English dictation tests were administered in the ' 
Examination Hall on 23 July. The 75 returnees Were ' seated ^s ■ 
before, scientists on. one side, non-scientists-on the other. 
They were given the answer. sheet for the Arabic test first. 
Two small external speakers were connected to the tape-recorder - , 
and placed about five metres apart in front of the students, so 
all could hear reasonably well. The stude^its were told what to 
expect;' and then the instructions were played while they followed' 
sileti4lyr^ They then heard the first reading of the. passage, the 
machine >^a^ stopped and they were told to get ready to write. 
The passage i<as then played a second time and during the pauses, 
students wroteN^hat they heard. The tape was stopped, and 
students were told to listen a' third time and correct errors. 
When the third readijrig was finished, Arabic answer shs'=}ts were 
collected and the English ones. distributed. Exactly the fame 
proced'ore was followed on the English test as for the Arabxc test-, 
except that longer pauses were allowed for'writing. When the tape 
was finished, papers were collected, students were given their 
50 piastres and dismissed. 
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SCORING 



The reading tests were scored by the standard cloise procedure method 
of requiring the exact' replacement of the deleted items, one point 
for each. This procedure proved to be unsatisfactory with the 



Arabic reading tests so they were re-marked on anjintropy basis, 
tne Teaoons for and an explanation of whi^^^-'^Iven 



below in the 



Discussion section' of this chapter. 

The. dictation tests were scored by taking off one point (from a 
total of 50) fQT the. oraraission of a word, the* inclusion of an extra 
word, or rpx-a Misspelling .which created a new word (e.g. sights - - 
siteX^^nly one point per word was* subtracted, and' ng^gSTive 
^^trSres were recorded (i.e. studerif making 55 errofS" scored zero\ 



HNAL EXAMINATIONS 



.inally, all these^jdgnts s?U the Final Examination in English 
-^'tnguage, i-n tnoir respective Faculties during Seotember 1976 ' The 
resuJrts of these exnmi nations were obtained and used in the analysis 
of the tests in this study. 



RESULT.? 

English Language Final Examinations 

The results on the English. Language Finals of the experimental 
gro.ups were compared with the results of the. whole group in each 
.acuity to discover how representative each experimental group 
might be of the general performance level in English. Table 2 
shows the results of the comparisons, including test means, ' 
standard deviations (sd), and -reliability coefficients (Rel.) 



Table- 2: Final Ezaai nati ons^ i n English 
Faculty ■ . 



-vxper. 
Group 
i^eans 



sd 



Rel. 



Whole 
Croup 
Means 



Arts . 

Economics 

Lnw 

Science 



17 
19 

20' 

57 



53.5 
50.7 ■ 



7.7 
8.0 
7.9 



.59 
.61 
.60 



43.5^ 

49.4 

51.5 



All clxperimental groups were about at the same level with th^__ 
/peer^, except. the Science group7 who scored nearly 6^ higher/on 
the/pnglish Pinal tljian the rest r.f the Science students. The 
coef-f icients were calculate,dr^Wi.th rhe Kuder-Richardson Formira t 



Bi ucliah Reading Test 



\ 



\ 



T^ble 5 shows the. test result for each Faculty and 
HunJinities Fapulties- on ther Bn^Ush reading test. 



'Table 3: English Reading Vest' 



Faculty 



Arts ' 17 

Economics 19 
Law 

Hiijnanities Total 56 

Science " 21, 




or/ the three 



; Mean y 
(Tbtal=50) 



Rel, 



.42- 
.73 
.*43 
.67 

.69 



Note that the three Humanities groups scored very ;low, while the 
Science group scored much^ higher. ' ' ' 



Fourth->year English Readinjg Test ) 

Table 4 shows th^ results of the Arts and Science Foiirth-year stjj 
on the Engl'ish Reading test. 



Table 4: Fo\urth->year English Reading Test ' 



Faculty 


N 


Mean 

(Total=:50) 


sd 


Rel. 


Arts 


51 


12.2 


5.4 


*.70 


Science 


21 


21.4 


5.6 


.74 



Note that there is very little difference between the First and 
FovJ^th/year results. 
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Enflltsh Dictation Test v ' 

Table 5 shows' that the Arts and Science subjects scored low, 
compared with the Econpmics and law subjects. 



Table 5; 


Emclish Dictation Test 








Faculty 


N' 


Moan • 
(Total=tiO) 


sd 


Rel, 


Arts 




V 

15.9' 


4.1 


,42 


Economics 


^ 16 


52,1 ^ 


6,6 ■ 


.75 


Law 


17 


'30,8 ■ i 


11.3 


.91 


Science 


25 


19.6 


12,9 ' 


,93 


Total 


75 


23.8 


14,3 


,94 



Arabic Readimg Teat 

Table 6 shows two sets of results .on the Arabic. Reading test: the 
first based on the 'exact 'word replacement scoring: method (standard 
cl-oze procedure), the second based on an Entropy scoring method. 



Table 6: Arabic Reading Teat 



Faculty 


N 


Exact- 
word'. 
Mean 

I (Tot>a^:i^ 


3d ■ 


Rel, 


'Jntropy 
Mean 

(Total=50) 
— * '■ 


sd 


Rel, 


Arts 


16 " 


r8,3' 


3.r 


,15 


39.1 


5,1 


,67 


Economiis 


16 


'17,8 


3.3 


,04 


38,3 : 


4.4 


,54 ' 


law 


15 


18,1 


3.3 


,06 


40,9 


4,8 


,68 


Science 

V 

Total 


26 


-19. 6 


3.5 


.03 


40,2 


'5.4 


.73 


73 


18,2 


3.5 


,06 


39,7 


5.1 


-69 



Note that the exact-word method produced very low scores and very low 
reliability figures. The Entropy method increased the scores and 
l^roduced acceptably high reliability coefficients, there is very 
little difference in scores between Faculties, . 
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Arabic Dictation- Test . " ■ . 

Table 7 shows ti^t all scores were reasonably highi, except that 
the science ^oup scored a bi.t lower than the ether ^three groups. 

Table 1: Arabic Dictation Teat 



Faculty N Mean sd Rel." 
■ (-Total^^O) 

Arts 16 46.3 2.9 .59 

Economics ' 11" 44.9 ■• - 4.3 75 * 

' 13 . 46.6 . . 1.9 .12 

Science . 24 41.1 .37 

Total 64 44.0 5.7 .84 

The low reliability coefficient in 4aw is. due to. the small amount 
of deviation from the mean, su^rgesting that the Law students found 
the test extremely easy. • *• 

Correlations betwee n the Final English Examination and the 
En/clish Reading? and Dictation Tests ' T"^^ ■ ' 

. . \ 

To see how the students' performance on, the two English experimental 
.measures compared with their perfprmance on the Final Examination 
in English, Product-moment correlations were calculated. -.Table 8 
shows. the results of the correlations. 



Table 3:. Correlati ons between Final English Examinations 
and Engli sh Reading , and Dictation 



. ] Arts Economics Law Science Total 

English. Reading .56* .60** .43"^ ".59** ,41** 
English . - * 

Dictation .77** .13"^' .67** .60** 



.35** 



.*=-p<.05 
P<.01 

= Not significant • 



\ 
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Note that all correlations show moderately strong, significant 
relationships, except those between the Law Pinal and the Reading 
test, and between the Economics Pinal and the Dictation test. 



Intercorrelations among the Five Ex-pe'rimental Measures 

Tabl^ 9 shows the results of the intercorrelations among the five 
tests. ' 



table 1^9? Intercorrelations among the Pive Experimental Measures 



—l^ 


HER . 


SER 


ED 


AR 


AD 


Humanities English 
Reading ■ 






.41** 


-.02 • 


"-.17 


Science English 
Reading 






.57** 


-.03 


.29* 


English Dictation 


.41*V 


.57** 




.25* 


"-.18 


Arabic Reading 


-.02 \ 


-.03 


.25* 




.87** ■ 


Arabic Dictation 


-.17 


N^29* 


-.18 . 


.87** 




* = p < .05 



= p< .01 



Note that relationships with languages are moderately high while 
those between languages are low. 



Comparison of Non-Arabic Southern Students with the Rest in English 

i 

Table 10 shows the means and differences for the Southern students - 
and the rest of the students oa the English Reading and' Dictation 
tests. 



Table 10: 


Comparison 6f "Southern Stuaents 


with Rest in English 




English Reading 


English Dictation 




N Mean Diff . v 


N , Mean Diff. 


Non-Arabic 


13 12. G 


12 36.0 


Rest , 


43 12.7 -.7 


63 21 .6 "^+14.4** 



= p< ,01 



64 



58 



. Note that there ie very little difference in Reading, while, there 
i» a significant difference in Dictation (t = 3,43; r , = ;38), 

Comparlaon of Urban and Rural Science Students in Arabic Dictation 

Table 11 showe that the urban Science students averaged 8,6 points 
hi^er than their rural bounterparts in the Arabic Dictation test, 

t> 

Table 1 1 : Comparison of Urban and Rural Science Students 
- 'in Arabic Dictation • 



N Mean Diff, 

Urban / 14 46,7 

Rural / 11 38.1 ' +6.6* 

* « P</.05 



The difference was significant- (t K91; r^^ = ,37)^, 

Comparison 'of Male and Female Science Students in English Reading 

Table' l2>shows that the Science pales averaged 8,5 points higher 
than the females in Scientific reading. 



Table 12: Comparison of Male and Female Science Students in 
English Reading 



N .Mean Diff . 

Male 20 ' 23.8 

Female 7 15,3 . +8.?»* 

** = p < ,01 



This difference was significant (t = 4.25-; r , = .65). v 
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DISCUSSIOM OP RESULTS 

The first point 'to. be inoted from -the testing i9 the generally low 
English reading scores. The average score of the three Hiunanities 
groups is only 255^, v^ich means that most students were unable to 
comprehend most of what ihey read. It has been shown. that cloze 
•scores of below 35^, indicate that the reading passape upon which 
the clDze test was based was' too difficult for the subjects to 
understand (Bormuth 1967; Alexander 1968; Weichelman 1971; Hansen 
and Hesse 1972). Yet, the passage used here could not be* said to 
be especially difficult nor outside the scope of. the general type 
of reading the students . might be asked to. do. In sum, these 
re;oults suggest a serious English reading problem involving fairly 
.large numbers of students, in the three Faculties. 

The results of the Science Engli^ih reading' test are somewhat more ■ 
encouraging, V^ie average being about 44?^. Since the Science reading 
test Wfis probably more difficult than the H\;iiiianities test", this 
would suggest that most Science students, with help, would be able 
to cope with the reading they, were asked to do, provided that 
too mitch .reading wasn't required. It is cjear that the niajority 
of thttse students are still below a level where they. could, cope 
independently with most of their readin/jj. 

The result of the comparison of the Fourth-year students with the 
Pirst-year ^.as extremely surprising, for at least' two reasons: 
First, it ha6 been assumed that English standards have been dropping 
■year-by-ypar due to the- gradual switch-over from^-English to Arabic- 
medium secondary education. Thus, one .would, llave 'expected English 
reading results to be better for older studenc.o. Second, one would 
expect students who had been in the University for three full years 
using English as a medium of instruction, to be better reader's than 
a group of stu'dents who had been using it as a medium for only five 
months. A possible explanation may be found in the fact that to ^ 
be a good reader in a second language, one must, if nothing else, 
practice reading. This would suggest that th'e Fourth-year students 
hadn»t been doing very much reading in English during their, time 
at University. As regards the failure to find any evidence of 
•falling standards', it'must be said that the notion of 'standards' 
is a difficult one to assess. Certa.nly,- more research on this 
problea is-- needed. 

■The results of the English dictation test indicate tiiat while the 
Economics and Law students .were reasonably well able to write down 
what they herird on the tape, 'the /xts and Science students were 
less well fiblf? to do. so. This ia particularly surprising for the 
:5cience students, who are generall./ thought to be at least as able 
in English rts their peers in'other Faculties!. Howevei^, .it was 
suggested by members of staff in -the Scientific English section 
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aLd8ntf"fn'fs^"*^^' Servicing Unit that the >athematio8 
■BlolnS «roup.. - Therefore, the averages of the Hathematica and 





'N 


Average 


t. 

Difference 


Mathematics. 


17 


15,4 




Biology 




29,1 




a p < ,01 









weakness of the Mathematics students, whofSue to fn accident 
tL^'^ltlliyrT.' 7 the n^jority of Science students ' Note: 
wp^pTfT . I ^""^Sroup^ on the Eiiglish reading test 

?he .r ' ^'^^ "^Significant difference's foL) 

these results suggest), and this should be investigated'^ore 



As regards the. Arts students, the result of this dictation tP.t 

X = SLtS is~ 

1 ^rv^^"""! ^""^ "^ti^e-speakers of the language being te^?fd 

S sta'nL^rH regarding thei.TSSuty 

f«r ««M P"s«"t cas^ 13 the r rst Us 

r»L^^ir^°'^^ °^ ^ cloze test in Arabic,- and it is, ^hLf^'e 

present time. The exact reasons for„.the low ocores and reliability 
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tn^fif^ to know. It may be suggested that the aumbera of 
therefore the probabili;ty of selecting the one deleted ia lower 
tS"aMwf^^^°^' ^^^^"^ experimentation ia neceaaary to diacover 

As a solution to the imme'diate problem of low teaf reliability 
however, another acoring method, known aa clozentropy, - was applied 

aubjecta was counted as correct. The reaulta were much highe - 
n^rfi^^^p/"'^^^" more importantly, an acceptable aet of reiiabi- 
li^Ji^f^r' ?! " ^ measure. of linguistic homogeneity, 

of ^l l the totalling of the scores, the results 

^ "^f"^*' ^•"^l"^^-^ «"her Arabic test 

3v,n T attempt them, and many of those 

who did scored poorly. Some of the Southerners did vZy well, of 
course, oeing native- or near-native-spoakers of Arabic, but for 
1^1^ consistency, their results were not included in the 

t^eS°iv'°l^!!^°'°*^""*!'^" °' used 
ari^T^f^^^d- H Z"""'^' and- outside 1 he University, the students, : 
fnn! ^ ' ^ ""^""^ °" re-scored Arabic reading test ■ 

(now a measure of shared reading habits) and on the dictation 
test The only break in the pattern was the slightly lower oer- ■ 
re°gTrd"^fsho:ld'=i°""•^^'^"*= °" *h-^i=tation' tJ^t;°"ln.;rhL ■ 

thf'c,^ P?^"*^^ *h^* *h"« extreme variation 

abi^itv'?^fr' "T."' = ^-^-^ indicating a wider range of : 
ability than was the case in the other Faculties. The lover 
frorcpnt^r^ generally students who came either from areas far 
f r * V. ""^^ Darfur^ or from- rural areas, where 

the Arabic normally used is dif f er'^nt from th^t of .Kharto^! 
between't^n^r/" ^ significant difference among Science students ■ - 
between those from urgan and those from rural ones (Table 11). ' " 
^L^?'n^'^ " °5 fi"di^«. *-ich-i3 almost certainly due to 

cussed^at^!'' n°t, Peculiar to Science alone, will be dis- 

In general the results, of the analysis of the English Language ' 
f>nal examinations in each Faculty suggest that the experSal 

Ues'^Lrfn'TT".'-*^*^^" ^""^ ^^^^-^^d their Facul- ■ 

In ly. that 1-ind^ngs based on=their performance can btf-' applied 
to the rest of ,tne- students in the Faculties. An apparent 
exception IS in the comparison of the results of the Science 
experimental group with those of their fellbws. The whole group ■ 
Molbf: f °"*/5.7^ on their English finals .(the- MatheLticTand- 
Biology students sat different .examinations ; the figure given 
=°"=P°3ite score),v while the experimental group was ' 
aXightly above average in English ability. In fact, a'.test of 
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jPlgnificajice performed, on -the differejice; between the two meana 
Bbowed, that there waa a sijgnificant differeiice (t =.2.2.6; p<.:i.05), 
■but a ppint-biserial correlation calculated on the data showed that ■ 
; : the advantage; obtcllned by the jg^fperimental group, w.yiile statisti-. 
, calliy^aignitl^^ was/not 'very g^^ , « .02),, thua, although' 
:^ the,«^experiinental group were, somewhat abSve average in performance 
.■ : on the*'acientific.^Bnglish, exan^ the difference was small 

\; enough, vto ignore in practice, and conc3,usions drawn from the 
.performance; of th with caution, be ex ten- 

••ded to the wliole group. .. r ^ ' _ 

- jThe * c orrelat ions bet ween ;t he two En^flish tests, and the final exami- ' 
natiqna-ire moderately^, stroiog and about what would be expected* in 

a comparison of "a glcbal^test of 'proficiency "with an examination 
-.■•. containing., a mixture of global. and discrete point couj^onents, 
^•. .objective and subjective sections. Breaki?ig thb .partem were th? > 
\Economics^ group Von .the -.'English Dictation test the correlation 

- coefficieat : 'was/.15,. .whichi^ indica.tes vno significant relationship 
at all, and the Law students- on the .English Reading test - the 
correlation" was .43 whiph-is a bit weaker than. the rest . The 
reasons for- these results cannot.be. suggested without a , detailed 

. ■ analysis . of the two fina."". examinations^ 

. ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ • ■ ' '* . ' ■ . ' 

The intercorrelationa among the four experimental tests were 
genei-ally . low/ suggesting that they gere testing somewhat different 
: skills, they> were intended to da. ^Somewhat worrying, however, 
. :. is the fact that in other studies, cloze reading tests and dictation 
teste, such as. those used here, give fairljir. High correlation figures 
\ : ^70 ■. 1^0. .85 Celg. Oiler 1 971 ; Oiler' and "Conrad I97I). Jn. the'Ve- 
■ sent, study,, the correlation ^i^tween the Humanities ^nd Sciende 
•—English cloze and the. dictation is only .41 and . 57 .respectively. 

' On thevothier hand, the ..tests -correlate eq*aally well with the final 
■ ; 'English examinations. On the whole, therefore, , the conclusion is . 
.. that the tests 'are, testing' somewhat different things.; ' ' ^alue ■ 
to^ the ,^low: Humanities Correlation may be found in the ratner low . 
variance on. the English Reaiiing test', which indicates that the 
.test was difficult for most of the gubjgcts. ItTmay be that 
sjigh^l^ easier, test would produce more amenable results. 

^ .In order to look at "the effects of some variables on tKe^^test^^ 
/ ^ results, the data was 'recast three different' waya.^^'The* following' 
" comparisons were. made: , ' \ 

■ ** ' < . » J- 

Southern Sudan v the* R^»ir.of ;^^(iar. 

' * Urban v' Rural . 

■ Male V 3eaaie ■ 



; It" was 'supposed that the .Southern dtudenta vfoxiid be belter irr • 
rSnglish ' than the rest of the, students, since triey coine from an' 
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area where Exigliah is more generally used as a medium and because 
many of them went to English-medium secondary schools. The Urban 
students were expected to dc better in English than the fural ones. 

• since English is uaed more in the urban context, and in Arabic " 
since the Arabic used in an \irban setting would-be more like that 
u^ed in the test tVian would Arabic from rural areas* Finally^ 

■> it was thoug'ht the male^ would* perform better on the. English . 
and Arabic te^ts since education for males is possibly generally 
better thaaa, that for females at secondary level. 

Looking -first at the 'North-South* comparison, very little difference 
was foiind in English reading, but a great difference in English 
dictation. This U-point difference was statistically significant.^ 
.. (t = 3.43; p<".01; r' = .38). This is a very interesting finding, 

for .t defines the 'aSvantage* the Southern students were thought 
i to have in the Rnglish-nedium University: they are a bit better 
< at comprehending spoken English, - presumably, because it is better 
I learned in its natural setting outsid6^. the lan^jjage classroom,"- 
i but they are no better at reading, which is best learned in school. 
\ Southern students, it flay be supposed, heard more spoken English, 
» both in school and outside the academic environiaerit, than did other 

1 students -ir Arfbic-medium schools. But reading ability is not so ■ 
much':^ ijuonce*^ by cutside p:,*'"' ronmcnt. and there is little difference^ 
the performance of the two* groups. It is perhaps worth pointing 
out that while none of the ?Iorth-So\ith differences within Faculties 
.reached statistical significance, this is probably due to the small 
Ir.umber-s of students involved, and if 'testing were done with larger 
Inuunbers, the dif^ferences would be more conclusive. 

bn the Urban-Rural dichotomy, only one significant difference in 
Lcores :^a£ found - that already, mentioned among the Science students 
in the Arabic dictation tt^st. There were differences in the expec- 
ted direction between urban and rural students, both in the total' 
stores, and within Faculties, and some of these -were substantial 
(for example,' a five-point difference on .the English Dictation 
tAtal, and nine-point- difference in the '.Faculty of Law on the same 
t3st). but either they were not large enough (as in the Dictation 
to\al), or too few students were tested to be sure they were two 
'distinct populations (as in the Law Faculty). It is probably also 
the\case tjfiat the- criterion for the urban-rural distinction, based 
on' the students' own assessment at the. time of -their application 
fo2? admission, is not clear-cut enough. 'Rie Science result sug- 
gests that there are real differences between^rural and urban . 
studentsi and moro study is indicated, pspecially in the area of 
spokeA Arabic. 
^ ■ ■ 

'simiWly, only one significant difference was foxmd between males 
and females on any of the measure:3 and this was on the Science 
' reading 'test: the men soorea 8.5 points higher 'than the women 
(t = 4.25; p< .01; r , = .65). < This sugf:oats that the femflles 
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The-fact that there waa very little difference on ^his var/^ble 
among Humanities atudenta indicates that che diffiiulty i^ea 
apecifically in ScientiYib reading rather than in Ire'^neral 
reading ability (although on the Engliah Dictationle^ an 8 7- 
.poin.t deficit for the Science femalea only jua't fai|2d to achiev4 
significance and on both Arabic teata the femalea • ■ 

6.5 pointa lower). It ia true that this differen<^e 
tne basis of a very small niinber of females, b^-t the 
i9 large enough and the relationship tetween aix and stien 
reading ability strong enough to warrant fur,tiier research. / 
FWther, it is likely that the entry requirements in ScVence 
are somewhat lowei- for wcce.n than for men/ 
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/ ■ CONTRIBUTORS TO .ACADEMIC SUCCESS 
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INTRODUCTION 

Aprademic success is a difficult concept to measure! The usual 
definition of academic success is performance in examinations, 
or more simply, grade 'averages. At the University of Khartoum, 
the Preliminary-year studenta sat final examinations in July ■ 
1976, -a|id it is performance on these examinations, or some of 
them, as described below, that has been used -as the criteria of 
-academic success in this study. Before proceeding to the analysis 
itsolf, however, it is necessary to discuss aome of the theoreti- 
cal problems connected with such a study. 

Final examinations in the University are designed to be achieve- 
ment tests - that is meeaures of how well students have learned 
what ^they have been taught during the year. In this, the exam- 
inations are often related to a syllabus and serve as a check 
that students have learned aXl important parts of the course. 
Usually, too, final examination^ are used to check on the stu- 
dents' ability to express themselves in a schplarly way, to 
organize data logically, to observe acade.mic conventions peculiar 
to each discipline - all impprtant' parts of university education. 
However, this means that the final examinations and judgements 
of performance on them (i.e. marking) are very complex^ and a 
• great many skills sind. abilities are being measured at once. It 
follows, then, that_ any attempt either to predict performance on 
final exa^linations, or to identify abilities that contribute to 
examination performance will be a velry difficult job indeed, ^ 

As has been alluded to above, no examination is ever a pure- test ' 
of whatever it purports to measure - even when it is intended to" 
measure not only -knowledge of a particular discipline .but alsO: 
other legitimate concerns such as- predentation and organization . 
of data,, expression, etc., there are also being measured such 
psychological qualities as short-term memory (in following instruc 
tions), long-term memory (in calling up 'chunks* of memorized 

tal), and ability to . overcome anxiety (caused by the exam- 
ination situation itself), to name but a few. It must , surely be " 
thLQ-'^Jp'Se that the ratio of 'academic* information to 'psycholo- 
gical'., infqrmation being measured in examinations varies from < 
student\t.o student (for different individuals -confronting the 
same ejscanination will respond to it differently depending upon 
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their paychological proclivities) and from examination to exam- 
ination (since one examination may be. mere psychologically 
•affective» than another^ But these factors are as yet largely ^ ^ 
unknovm to testers and thus make any detailed analysis of examin- 
ation results suspect. Nonetheless; it is necessary, even in 
our ignorance, to make use of the results in the wisest way we 
can. d ,. 

In looking at some' of the contributors 'to academic success, we 
will be concerned with two primary aspects: the students > 'perfor^v 
mance on their school leaving- examination in their chosen field 
of study. And their language proficiency. Many of the same 
cautions mentioned above apply to these variables as well, 'for ' 
•-. all th^e measures - School^. Certificate English and Arabic, the 
'Arts/ and »Science» papers, the English and Arabi'c Reading and 
Lis/ening tests, the University language final examinations, the " 
Study Habits, Motivation and Social Adjustment Scales - are all 
subject to varying psychological influences. The relation of 
lan^gevproficiency to academic perfirmance is further compli- 
cated by^ the likely presence of a 'threshold* of proficiency 
required, necessary, but not sufficient for success in studies 
(eVg. Ingram 1 97i>f Davi'ea et al 1975). 

Further, in the question of contributing factors in academic 
success, one must distinguish between measures of achievement 
and -ones of proficiency. An achievement test is related to 
what has been taught in a course and is a measure of students' 
ability to learn a specific; body of information or concepts 
. Uor example, the-S^^ School Certificate Examination or a 
University final exa^Ssiation In Chemistry). A language pro- 
ficiency test is U9u^lly^s<^cerned with how much' a student 
knows of the language he nee^iafor a particular task, such a-s 
university studies; Related to^his distinction between achieve- 
ment, and proficiency testing is a fiti^t^er distinction between . 
^the testing of knowledge about somethinfe-^ whkt I have referred 
to above as 'content' tests - and the testing of ability to use 
information or concepts -,what many modern lai!^ge tests and 
examinations try to measure. Ve might alsQ distinguish between ' 
^subjective*- and 'objective' tests - those, which tequire the 
marker to make up his' own mind about the 'correctness' of an 
answer - such as in- an essay - and those which allow only a 
single correct response - such as a multiple-choi( e test. The 
point is, that when these distinctions are confused, as they 
often are, the interpretation of the relationshiplbetween tests 
becomes very complicated. Thus, when 'academic success' is meas- 
ured by a series of tests, which are mostly achievbment tests 
(but probably contain proficiency components, 'perhhps indirectly) 
and are combinations of subjective and objective cjbmponents, then 
attempting to predict_this academic success by measures 'which a^-e 
neither purely objective nor purely proficiency, becomes a very* 
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dlfficmlt job indeed. With all these, cautions in mind, the followimr 
analysis was carried out, V ' 

In order to ascertain the effect on academic performance in the 
University of 15 other variables, described below, an analysis Was 
carried out with the assistance of the University Computer Centre/ 
A correlational/study was done to determine the indivi.dual effect 
on university performance of variables connected with- the Sudan 
School .Certificate, interviews conducted with the subjects, secon- 
dary school attended, Arabic and English reading and listening 
tests, and University. English final examinations. The combined 
effect of certain of the variables was studied by means of a 
regression analysis to determine the importance of language pro- 
ficiency on university performance, and the relative importance 
of reading and listening skills. Below is a xioscription of the 
method of analysis, including a discussion of each of the variables 
and of the procedure. This is followed by a statistical summary 
of results, a discussion of the results, and a summary of conclu^ 
sions and Suggestions for further research. 



THE Data . . ' 

Sudan School Certificate (SSC) 

The students in tJiis sample sat for the Sudan School Certificate 
Examination in 1975 in their respective schools. This examination 
is- rather typical of its'-feind, both reflecting and influencing the 
secondary school syllabus,, It is, ih thife context, primarily 'an 
achievement measure niade up 6f several parts, each representing a 
school subject. The Examination is also used, of course, as a 
proficiency measure to determi'ne those candidates who are of high 
enough standard for admission to higher educati':)n. Each higher 
institution in the Sudan receives a .listing of the candidates, in 
the Arts and the Sciences streams, giving the subject scores and 
the total score for each candidate, . It is from these lists that 
the institutions, select and place' new students from among the 
applicants. 

The University operates a rather complex system of admission, a ' . 
central feature of which is known as the 'boxing number', roughly 
the lowest SSC pass mark each faculty is willing to accept. This 
boxing number changes each year from faculty to faculty, related 
mainly to the number of applicants, A further coiiipliqation is 
that not only is the boxing number, based, on the total SSC score, 
taken into account in selection, but* also performance on various 
subject examinations; the criteria for which vary from faculty 
to faculty (these criteria are discussed later in this Chapter), 
In order ^o assess-' fully the relationship between the SSC results 
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and University performance, the exact criteria for. sel'iction in 
each faculty would have to be taken into account, and if possible, 
the data components weighted in accordance with their -relative ' 
importance in the faculty. In. this introductory study, however, 
a direct comparison was aade between various parts of the 3SC 
Examination and University performance, as measured by Preliminary- 
year final examinations, to find. out how much of the variance on 
th« finals had "been predicted by the SSC, The table below shows 
the performance of the students in Arabic, "English, their 'Arts* 
subject totals (made up of Islamic Studies, Geography, History, 
Mathematics and Science) or *Sciei*oe* subject totals (made up of 
Mathematics, Biology, Physics and. Chemistry), aA'd SSC Total Score: 



Table 1 : Sudan School Certificate Results 
by Faculty 



SSC Subject 




University Faculty 



Arts 


Economics 


Law 


Hximani- 

ties 

Total 


Science 






73,7?5 


70,8^ 


70.9^ 


11 .4 


10,7 


6.6 


12.4 


9.6 


49. 


62.6^- 




56, 8?^^ 




15-5 , 


10,6 


7.3 


10,3 


12,6 


65-1^ 


67-4?S 


63,7?S 




75.25^ 


11/6 


7,6 


6,2 


9.3 


7,6 


60. ,7^ 


65.0^ 


65.1^' 


63.0^. 


. 74.8$^ 



No tap first that all four faculties are approximately equal in Arabic, 
though I-aw is ''a bit 'ibove the. average (the figures exclude eight 
noh-\Arabic speaking randidates, who dj.d Special. Arabic) , In English, 
the (Arts!, candidates. \\re considerably below the other- groups (t 4.20; 
p< \6l)/ while on the Arts sub'ects, the Economics studcuts were^ 
supemor to the Arts and Law students (t = 3.40; p< .01 ). On 
total! ;;iS,C performance, the throe 'Arts* groups are approximately 
equal! but below the Science stream. These . results suggest that 
the major difference ^n the students from the three facultie^j lies 
*not sa much in over-all performance- on the SSC, but in English, The 
SSC is given separately to Arts and Science streams and these two 
examinations will* be described. 
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Arts Stream, -Schobl pupils in the Art/s Stream sat seven subject 
examinations for the SSC: Arabic, Bnfeli.'^h, Islamlo /Studies, 
' Geography, History, Kathematics;, and Science. A small number ' 
of them -?i£^t also have sat additlonkl examinatior^ in such 
subjects as Prenc}i or Art. Students in the Ai-ta /Stream may 
apply only to the so-called »Arta' /faculties of ihe University, 
which in the present study inilude/Arts, Economics, and- Law 
(hereafter called 'Humanities/' ) while students^ in the' Science 
Stream may apply for admission to/anj" facult/. Of the 56 students 
in the Humanities faculties, all iut two came from the'Arts Stream 
- one in Economics and one' in Lay had come /from the Science Stream. 

Science' Stream. The Science candidates sat eight SSC subject exam- 
.ina^ons: Arabic, English, Islamic Studies, Geography, Mathematics 
and Supplementary Mathematics, yChemistry, and Biology for the 
.Biology group. Physics for the/Mathematics group. Most secondary " 
.schools in. the Sudan are Arabia-medium,, and the SSC in in Arabic, 
with the exception of the English Examination, of coiirse. 

Secondary School Attendad. • The school of each subject was entered 
i/dto the analysis as a percentage of the candidates entered passing 
the SSC, in both the Science and' Arts streams. The percentages ' 
vary from 36% to 28^. . ■ , 

Motivation (m). Study Behairimi r (SB) ■ and Social .^.justment 



The details of these quiintified scales, from the Interview data- are 
provideU in Chapter Six, 



School Rank .. • 

"Data provided by the Sudan' Ministry of Education showed what pro- 
portion of pupils sitting the 1975 SSC examination in each school 
peised the examination. Tnese percentages were entered for each 
student in the sample. For example, ^in Kadugli Secondary School 
35% of the candidates passed in the Arts Stream, and this figure 
was ente:ced for all former Kadugli pupils in the Humanities 
sample. Separate figiires were used for the Arts' and Science 
Streams, and for boys' and girls' schools, where available. The 
aim was to discover how important the secondary school a pupil 
came from is in success in the tmi'versity - the primary criterion 
for determining 'good' or 'poor' school being the number of SSC 
passes the school produced. 

Lamruage Proficiency Tests {ar^ RR, ad, F.n) , : 

These tests in Arabic and English, Reading and Listening are described 
in Chapter Four. 
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Br| gli8h Language Final Examination (EF) 

These eiaminationa differed greatly from faculty to faculty though 
in Science, Economics, and Law they were prepared by members of 
thd English Language Servicing Unit staff. The Arts examination 
was prepared by the Department pf English • There were in fact 
.two Science Examinations - cne for the Biology students (the 
m^l'jority) and one for the Mathematics students, and eaqh.was 
related- to the content of tha- discipline. Indeed, all the ' 
English Language finals were •ESP • (English for Special Pur- . 
poses) examinations attempting to test tha sort of language 
akillfif needed by the students, for whom they Were intended. 
The Arts examination was perhaps the most 'general* of them. 



The. Subject Finals (SF) , 

These comprised the measure of 'academic success* and were entered 
into the analysis as composite standard scores representing each . 
student's performance in all of his 'content* subjects as described 
below. In the Faculty of Arts, students did two 'content* subjects 
in addition to English and Arabic; in Economics, they did five, 
in Law, four^ and in Science, four main subjects, Arabic was not 
a subject in the latter three faculties. In Arts and. Science,/ 
only letter grades were available on the final examination, wMile. 
in Econonins and Law, percentage grades were provided. Consequently, 
in the former two faculties,- the total score on the 'content; exam-- 
inations for each candidate were calculated by assigning points 
to the letter grades, four for an 'A' to zero for an »FV. Thus, 
the maximum' possible in .Arts was eight points, while the maximum 
in Science was 16. In Economics and Law, the percentages were- 
summed to get a total score for each candidate. In all Faculties » 
the totals weri>. converted to Standard Scores (z). 

Table 2: 'Content' Sub.iects in Each Faculty 



Arts 



Economics 



Law 



Science 



Archaeology (s) 
French (7) 
Geogra^y (3) 
History. (9) 
Philosophy /5) 
Russian ( 1 ) 



Mathematics 
Accounting 
Social Scienca 
Economics 
History 



Constitutional 
Introductory 
Shar^'a 
Criminal Law 
and 

Procedure 



Biology 

Biology 
Physics 
Botany , 
Zoology 



Maths'^ 

y 

Chemistry 
Physics 
Maths 1. 
Maths 2 



Note: in brackets are the numbers of students doing each Arts 
subject. /' , ■ 
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PROCEDURE 

The data v^as processed usin^ a multiple regression programme at 
the Uxiiversity of Khartoum Computer Centre. The programme pro- 
vided a correlation matrix for all 14 variables. and stepped 
•regressions of the effect stated independent variables had* upon 
a dependent vai-iaT^le (in this case, University examination per- 
formance). The variables which were examined .in this way were: 

Sudan School Certificate Results 

English (SCE) 
Arabic (SCA) 

Arts/Science Subject Total (SCS) 
Examination Total (SCT) 

Interview Quantative Scores 

Motivation (m) . ' 
Study Behaviour (SB) 
• Social Adjustment (SA) 

School Quality 'Rank (SR) 

Language Proficiency . » 

Arabic Reading '(AJI) 
English Readang (ER) ' 
Arabic Dictation (aD) 
English Dictation (ED) - 

University Preliminary-year Pinal Examination . 

English "Language ,(p) 
Subject Finals (SP) % 

These correlations and regressions were performed 1 ) for the whole 
sample, 2) fori the 'Humar/.tiesi ffiiculties (Arts, Economii3S, Law)-, 
and 3) for Science, 4) Arts, 51 Economics, and 6) Law separately. 
The results will be reported origin that order. 

^KESULTS 

; The Wholo Sample 

v.Tablft 3 is the qorrelation matrix f^ the whole Sfc.mRle and shows 
the interrelations of all 14 variables. Note that there are \, 
relatively few statistically significant relationships, but that 
they form interesting patterns. For example, the School Certifi- 
.cate results- form an intercorrelated set, not surprisingly; the 
School '^ertificata English examination correlated significantly 
with t ■ of the .other English measures; each of the School Certi- 
ficate scoVes correlates with university 'performance; school rank 
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,S7 433** 269» 286* ,277* 019 -00/ ''' -169 0^2; 234* 

BF 396** 028 1 62 1 38 076 " ^9 ' -145 -132" -O3O 

ED 634** 119 '.079 -043 114 166 ' 091 -U3 -230 

AD -135 -056 192 194 "-076 -041 -001 '682** 872** 

ER 224 m ^ 345**. 535** -168 -085 ' -I35 -004 059 

AR -201 -093 246** 225 002 -082 -01 5 627** - - 

' SR -154 -137 314** 226 ' -103 -179 064 ■ - 

3A 013 021 -123 -112 1 02 215 - . 

SB 174 134' -042 -058 305** - 

,H .057 -082 ' -050 -225 

SCT 31 6** 472** 875** -- ' ' 

3CS 339** 434** - 

SCA ■471** - ' ' ' 

SCE, - ■ ' 



*P<.05'* 

»*p<...oi ■ 



V 
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fscr'^n^^lR tr^Pn "^o^f Dictation, all seven language measures 

ISCE, SCA, AJl, ER, AD, ED, EP) are si-nifioantly correlated with Universitv 
.erforaance. It should be noted also that none'of the inter^ew sSles ^ 
(Motivation Study ^Behaviour or Social Adjustment) correlates significantly 
with any other measure. i6iij.ixi.auoxjf 

Table^4 shows -the reguita of the regression of . some of the independent " 
Inpf^iMlPr r ? "fi^f^sity performance, giving the correlation 
coefficient (r) cumulatively for each step of the regression and the 
percent of variance (^) held in conunon between the independent variables 
and the dependent variaole. Thus the last figure in each regression 
shows the combined power of the measures to 'predict' universitv 
performance. Note that, in' R'egressdon I, School Certificate English ." • 
r,Q"^^^ nearly as good a 'predictor' of university performanca 
118.756; 83 the whole School Certificate Ex.Timination (21.0^). Re^reaaion 
xl and III suggest the total effect of English proficiency in^v! 
ersity examination performance - about 21 jS. Regression IV and V 
suggest the relative importance of Reading and Listening abiMtv in 
university performance - 11^ and 18^ respectively. " . . 

The ffnmji pities Faculties i 

Table 5 shows the correlation matrix-for the 14 variables within the ' 
•acuities of Arts, Economics, and Law.. The major differences between 
the correlation here and those of the whole sample involve the impor- 
tance of English to university performance. Note that neither the 
School Certificate English, English Reading nor English Dictation 
show significant correlations with university performance. The 
School Certificate contend: subjects and Arabic Reading, however do 
show significant correlations. Mo regression analyses were carried i 
out with the Human;! ties sub-group. 



Faculty. of Sci ence 



Table 6 shows the correlation matrix jfor the Science students- in the 

^^""^^ correlation of the School Certificate 

total UCi; with uiiiverait / performance is in large part due to the 
vory high oorrelii-j.-. of School Certificate Sngliah "All * 

three .of the other English, measures. (ER, ED, EF) show high correla/on 
with ^imversity performance as well. T^ble 7 shows the results ^4 
some regression srudio.s of the l-rricrt^nce of English proficieno^ J 
U). Reading Ability (ll), and Lir.Uniar; Ability (ill) in' the^cienie 
sample- v v 



Regression I. School II. English 1 III, English 2 IV, .■ Reading ■ 7, Listening . 

. Certificate / ■ 

IJ. r i IX r 1 'I.V, r ^ I.V. r i IX r^ i 

■I * * 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - - - , 

Step 1 SCE ,43 10.7 ER .25 6.5 ' ER • .25 6.5 ER .25 6,5 AD ,25 6.3 

2 : SI'S ,46 20,9 ED .35 12,0, ED .35 12,0 AR .34' 11..3 ED ,42 I7.5 
— 3 ' SCA .46 21.0 SCE .46 21.4 EF .44 20.6 



Table 5t Correlation 'Matrix for Hmiianities (H = 51 ) 
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SCT 


588** 


=632** 


880** 



















. scs 481** 551**. 
' SCA'' 479** 
\ -SCE, - ^' 



* PC05 
*fp<.01 
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i#.^Ia^^ for Sdenoe (N J2'i) ' 



I'll In A'/''t , 

,i.v.,:-.. . fl«fl- (31 




i3CB , (SCA SCS SCT H 



SB SA , SR ^ ^AR , ER AD 



EP ' , SP 



Iff"; 



if'*,; 



SP 46?» , 361 :v513 ^069 -064 

r , '134** 09?, : 485' . 335 '180'' I015 

'ED, ' 800»* 4,01 ♦* 242. 496**":-306'' 016 

354 -32S 040 

■303, 039 .092 

I 

176 ' -244, -116 

. -oa?:.^ -"543 



;ADv m 305 :: rSl 
' ER 583** - 03J 303 
AR'^ ; .022 • 2?1 . ^048 
SR' ,-112 -170 .030 



-221 



^-■.9A;;.2lJ 



SB' -001 
:,M- ■-1.44 



032 ^333 -225 -240 

174 '08O • |181 119 
-te '!'"275' -077\,', - 



SCT,,,;'679**' 652»* 783*^ 

SCS - 511** '302 • 



II'''^.'V;*»,P'<.01' 



P<.05. 
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I8I"" - 
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Table 8} CorMlatlon Mato for Arte (H = 16) 
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4 J20 '5?0* '278 292 

474 • 376 55B* -085 25^ 

422 361 i432 

037 700 246 ^ 



*P<.05 

** p< .01 
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Table 10} Correlation Hatrix for EconomloB (N = 19) 



■ SCB . SCA SC3 SCT , M 



SB SA ' SR . AR BR AD ED EP ' ,SP 



SF ^ 035 

BP ^26 072 

EB -148 , -361 

AD -210 -117 

ER -068 054 

'AR -336 -067 

3R -201. -176^ 

.SA -161 -033 

32 108 047 

M .037 -0'33 

SCT 510* ' . 602»» 

SCS 643** 695** 

SCA 605** - 
SCE - • 



•014 • 174 . 140 

092' 100 -075 

.613«» .547»» 032' 

088 . 286 -444 

086 255 -028 

065 313' -376 

J.016 052 "442 

v112 229" 17D 

\119-' 115 138 

-087, *75 



'013 
045 
042 
•245 
'067 
-312 

388 




r427 
-375 
-019 

, 272 
034 
'2f7 
288 



-078 128 274 103 

.409 -041 ,599** -209 

-073 -323 119 ' -259 

347** 872** -243 - 

-338 -008 , - 
603 - ' 
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Table 12: CorrelatlorJatrlx for kw [U\i) 



SP • 079 I -207 ■ 
'EP 676»»^219. 
BI) 65^** -412 

AD -254 . -309 
ER 191 -315 

AR -202 -39V 

SR -088 -275 
SA 033 348 

SB' -192 , -021 

H -353 -155 ; 

SCT -048 ' 566* 

SCS -167 426 

SCA -111 

scfi - , ' ■ 



470 , 383 332 -238 

-245 -153 -140 -331 

-420 -405 -061 -357. 

■452 315 637**- 041 

-240 -183 182 467 

480 340 ' 627** 051 

643** 497* 603 -074 

047 074 267 238 



.182 -171 
314 170 
968»* - 



139 



AD ■ED EF SP 



-120 669** '738** -122 

-132 -111 -079 428 

-004 ' -082 -176 1,86 ■ 

•200, . 678** 944** 213 

■201 -093 235 ■ 

.136 . 748** 

■113 ' , - 



660** -082 -107 
-154 672** - 
■195 - 



*P<.05, 
♦* p< .01 
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Table 7: Regreaslon Anfllynia for SciennA 



Regression I, Eruflish 



II • Reading 



III. Listening 



Step 1 
2 

4 



i.v. 


r ~ 




1.7, 


ER 


.53 


27.8 


AR 


El)- 


• 68 


46,0 


ER 


i3CE 


.80 


63.9 




EF 


.80 


64,3 ' 





.04 



•17, 



.53 28i1 



I.V, 


r 




AD 




6.3 


ED 


• 66 


43.3 



Note that Kngliah proficiency (Regression I ) splays a relat. .1- large 
port in university perfor^nce - 64.3^, and tfmt Listening (RegresI 
sion IIi; is relatively more important than Reding (Regression II). 

Faculty of Arta \- 

Table 8 is the correlation mtrix for the Arts sample. :Jote that, as 
in ocience, School Certificate English is important in predicting 

- -^I^il^fV components 'of the School 
Certificate Examination (SCK, SCA, SCS) carry comparable weight/ ' 
Hote, too, that only English Reading of the other language tfsts show 
'L f^l^^Tl «ith university per^n-uince. Strangely, 

the otudy Behaviour Scale (SB shows significant correlations with 
Arabic (AR, AD) and English (kD).\ correlations with 

•Tuble 9 shows the results of the re^gression analysis for Arts. 
Table 9; Regression Analysis -for ArtaX ' 



Rogreosion I. English 



. .11. Reading 



III. Listening 



I.V. r 



I.V. 



Step 1 ■ 

2 


ER ■ 

KD 

SCE 


.57 
.57 
.74 


/ 

32.5/ AR 
3C/8 ER 
,54.2 


.12 K5 ... 
1^.57 32,S' 

Y , 


^ • » . 

AD 
ED' 


J. /w 

.28 7.7 
.33 11.2 


4 


EP 


.75. 


56,8 









Note 'that English is fairly important, but that, unlike Science, ' Reading 
ia relatively more important than Usten-inir Aw ce, neaaing 



\ 

\ 
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Faculty of Sconomica ^ ' ' ^ 

Table^lO is the correlation matrix for the Economics oample. Note ' 
the^VBi'y few'aitfnificant correlations in this sample. There i a only 
^^ne variable which shows a significant relationship with university 
?6rformance: the University English final examination (e'f). Other- 
wise, only the School Certificate components intercorrelate, as do 
Engllah Reading and English Dictation, Note the significant negative 
correlation of both School Certificate Subjects and Total with English 
Dictation, suggesting that those ptudents who -did well in School Cer-. 
tificate were relatively poor in L'nglish listening.. 

Table 11 shows the regression results for Economics, 
Table 1 1 : Regression Analysis fjr KccinogLicg 
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II. 


Reading 


III- 
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■. r ^ " 


I.V. 
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SR 
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.13 1.7 


' AD 


.'n 1.1 
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ED 


.23 


■•?.? 




' .30 9.2 


ED 


.•10 1,^1 




3CH 


.29 


3.2 










4 




.61 


37.3 











Note that over one-third of the variance in university examination' is 
held in common wi-th English Proficiency, though this is less than . 
either Arts or Science. Further, though the Arts pattern of reading 
, being more important than listening is fcllovred, the" Economics propor- 
tions of variance are very small. 



Taculty of Law 

Tnble 12 is the correlation matrix for Law, Note that the intercorrela- 
.tions of the Scr.ool Certificate components are not comparable to those 
shewn by the other faculty groups - the School Certificate English 
paper in particular shows very low (indeed, nr.egative) correlations with 
the other three sets of scoren. It does, however,^ correlate signifi- 
cantly wl'th English Dictation and "^he English Final Examination, 
Neither English Re^-ing, English DicfBtion, nor the E:- \ish Final 
shows a significant correlation with university pe.'iormi^nce, but in 
looking at the Schooi Rank, and Arabic Reading and Dictation, an 
interesting, if puzzling pattern emerges. Scho61 Rank (ao in other 
matrices) is moderately highly correlated with Arabic Reading and 
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JiiJ^Si?; ;e1f:iS!^ -^^^^^''^^ BK^fioantly correlated vlt^ 

Table 13 shows the regression analyses for Lr.w. 
Table 13: Regreaaion Analvaia for Law 
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SCE 
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EP 


' .26 


6.7 













Note that English ,prof ioienoy aoema to play a fairly minor Dart in 

performance, and that, whllef iLe the oth^"two'H^L^tie3 
*froup3. reading 13 pore important , than listening, moat of the variance 
come3 bom the Arabic component of -the two abilities, ^ar.ance 



is 



i.IoCijSSlOIJ . • , 

Soklnrfirsf j-^n'Tl^''^ interesting data in' several areas. 

th«rP ^/ Certificate data. It is clear that 

Je he^t " f -Ld^T °f ^'^il.ity from one subject to 

the heit - a coed stuaont in one auDject, la likely to be good in the 
others. . Thl3 auggesta th^.t there is' a co,TU>on thread - pofsibly 
^emorizatior. ability - r-iming ti>rough rhe components of the SSC, 
^^/Lf !° ''^^'''^ ^^"^ '^^^""^ CertifJc:--,, examination perforniance 
related to^uiuveraity performance, thuu^'h not terribly strongly: 
the total SSC 3core ..hares on.y about 8jS of the variance vi?? 
uruver3ity performance - SSC English i3 nrach more important to 

^f!nul\- '"^r"?! °^ variance. The breakdovm 

by faculties 3ugge3ts that the apparent importance of the' School 

fanultv°'' Z"";'^*'' S"' ^'^^ ^^'"^ o^mponent,- varies from 
^h^'"".!Ln°/"°"^ . Z ^-^^^V^^, th- ■ matrix suggests that . 
-ho o-jdar. School Certificate -.83 n whoi^ • . very well geared to the 
r«quire.ent3 of the-Arts students - ov: .0?S Z the vfrianJe in 
university Arts e^caminations is VedicL^.' by the School Certi- 
ficate resultti; In the Science Facu'lty, the total. SSC result 
■shares only25;iS of the urdversity performance variance - thus, the 
Science stream e.:amination is not quite aa gond a predictor of 
;.cience perform;ince in the university aa the. dirts' stream 
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ezaniii.-.-itLon ia of Arts performance. In both Law and Sconoaics, the 
33C '•• .ulta ahow low, inaignif icant correlation with university 
periorraionce.; It would certainly be unwise to draw fira conclusiohs 
jabout urUveraity admissions policies from these .f indicia much 
raore work ia nee ded . before thia complex problem i-. clarified. Some 
HdditionAl data ia aupplied by the regression ^^nalyses. These ahow, 
first, .that for the four-faculty aample, th*; School Certificate 
Engliah reaull- predicts univeraity perfora^ince nej^rly aa veil as 
the whole Gchcol C9rtificate. Obviously, EngUah proficiency is ' 
a very impnr" ,rit factor in university work. This ia even more 
obvloua when one looka at the regreaaions fcsr Engliah Proficiency 
which show that about 21°^ of the variance in univeraity performance 
is held m common with English Proficiency. There are' faculty 
variationa here: for example, Engliah proficiency ahowa a higher 
correlation in Arta and Science - 56.8^^ and 64.3 reapectively - 
than in Economics and Law -■37. 3?^ and 6.7?^. This d. Cos not suggest 
that English proficiency is more important in Arts and Science than 
in Economics and Law but that, while it is important in all faculties 
{nr. the whole sample re^iults show), it is emphasized more in the ' 
selection of Economics and Law students who therefore show smaller 
amounts of variance in English proficiency and, consequently, 
•onualler correlations with university pe'r^Wmance. Two piecel of 
data help prove this hypothesis -..admi.ssitfns^requirements for the 
. four facTjltiesV^and the.SSC English results for the' students in- 
each faculty sample. We will exsimne this data in some detail. 

The mininium entrance requirement^ for the University of Khartoum 
(Adnissi-ons Office 1974) are possession of a Sudan School Certif:.cate 
with at least, five credits and''at least a pass in English. P pass 
in English is 30%. A credit is a standard of excellence applied by 
the University to the SSC results, iiome faculties have additional 
and/or more stringent requirements, however. The Faculty of Economics 
and Sqcial Studies, for example, requires a credit in Elementary 

\Mathematics; Law requires credits in English and Arabic. The 
Faculty of Science, on the other hand, admits students with a failure 
in SSC English, provided . they are able to pass an equivalency exam- 
ination set by the. University.. This is to allow for students whose 
scienc^e performanc?e is of a high standard and whose English is ' 
deficient. Each faculty also gives preference to students whose 
performande in three of a specified group of subject:: is superior. ' 
These subjects include Englishr Arabic, Geography, History, Biology, 

..Mathematics, and Physics except in Science where only the Science 
subjects are given^ preference. Another factor that is taken into 
account in selection d^j the students' own preference. Thus the 
more popular faculties - Science and Economics - tend 'to get better 
studei.cs than the lea;st popular one Arts. The results of t^iese 

various admissions policies is that the students who are best in ' ' 
English and Arabic tend to end up in Law (which requires a' credit 
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in these and gives* preference to high scorers); the students in 
Hcqnomics tend to be good in English since this is a popular faculty 
and Qooi scores ir. Snglisr. and Matnematics are given preference in ' 
selection; students in Science tend to be good students in general 
(since they go through n rigorous selection process which is 

•. 3cience-orientedj but not necessarily good in, English since they 
need only a pass (and may in fact -have failed SSC English); the 

.. Arts students t^?nd to be of lower standard generally, 

Turning to- the SSC results (shown in Table 1 of this chaoter) for 
each faculty, we see that Law and Economics have the best English 
results - more than a standard deviation abov9 Arts'- while Science 
IS midway between Arts and the other two. It "is of. interest to * 
note, too, that in Arabic, Law is superior 'to '.the others, owing to 
its requirement of a credit on the SSC, while in the Arts subjects. 
Economics is^followed by Law and ArtJ, and Science has a very high 
average in the Science subjects, this being the principal selection 
criterion in that faculty. Finally,, in order of overall excellence, 
the ranking is" Science,, Economics, Law, and Arts, To explair- the 
rDv correlation, of English with Economics -and Law performance.^ we need 
only compare the variance (sd ) for these faculties with thos'^ of 
tr.e other two. Table 1 shows that in Arts and Science the variance 
IS quite high: 176,9 and 163, respectively. .n Economics and Law, " 
fiowever, it is considerably lower: 122,4 and o0,8. This accounts ' 
for the low correlation for English with performance..i-n these two- 
faculties. The obvious conclusion is that English- should be given 
much more weight than is now the case in the selection of* students 
in Arts and Science, As .long as English remains the. .medium of 
instruction in the University, English should be onf^of the main 
criteria for selecting University entrants. It is certainly 
acceptable that some candidates -who may be excellent performers in 
Science or Arts subjects but deficient in English should be/ given 
a chance, put in such cases, a ^t^ng English remedial programme 
IS needed. to give theae students the best possible chance to realize 
their potential,- 

'Before continuing with a more detailed, look at the language-related 
findings of the regression analysis, a further reference to adniission 
requirements is necessary, , This is prompted by a small research 
project conducted in the Mathematics Department by an M,Sc. candi- 
date (A/Fattah 1977). Working from the assumption thiit the Biology' 
section of the Faculty of Science is not making efficient use of. 
all available information in selecting Preliminary-year students,' 
A/Fattah carried out a regression analysis of the SSC results of a 
inrge sample of the 1975-76 Prelimi-hary-year Biology students as 
predictors of university examination performance. His initial 
correla>tional analysis suggested that tho SSC Science examinations 
(Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, and Physics) were related in only 
a weak very to university performance - the correlation coefficients 
ranged from .229 to ,282, It should be .remembered that the Faculty 




of Science entrance /^requirement involvo'i performance on the beat 
three of theae. ■ 0^ the other hand, SSC >J:r.gliah correlated at .416, 
and, 3urpriaingl%< Religious Knowledge at •400. Thia auggeated 
to A/prittah tha7 consideration of Engliah and Religioua Knowledge 
in selecting Biology atudents might increaae the efficiency of 
the aelectior/ substantially. He then calculated a regression 
formula whisfh included SSC English, Religious Knowledge, and the 
four Science examinations. He found that his formula produced a 
correlation of .6'5 with university examinations performance com- 
pared With one of .49 produced by the Faculty of Science admission 
requirement. Thua, A/Fattah also shows' the importance of English 
in uj^versity performance and suggests that it be given increased 
empiiasis in selection. His unusual' finding that Religious Know-" 
Israge is important in Science p^'formance, theological implications 
Aside, suggests that^there is/a strong rote-memorization factor in 
/performance in* Preliminary-^;^ar Science, for, by all accounts, rote- 
/. memorization is a prpminej^^ feature of the Religious Knowledge 
/ examination. ■ Finally, ii^t it be supposed that the data A/Fattah 
produced was biased ^^^i'avour of a single group of studento who did 
a.singla SSC examlK^ion and a single set of * university examinations 
r - -'he used his fortrp^l^ on data .from the previous year's Preliminary-.' 
year and got^4?e same result. These results . confirm and amplify 
those of tjj^^resent study at least insofar as the importance of 
Englisb^^^as concerned - no comparable finding of the importance of 
Reli^ous -Knowledge was found .in the Study Habits-sample, though ^ 
i^^estihgly enough, the two highest, .though noj^i-^ignif leant, cor- 
relations were in Arts and Science, of '.40 and '^^7j ' respectively. 
y^Research on the predictors of success in the various faculties is 
clearly a very useful and interesting area. 

Roturxung to the discussion of the present data, one last word about 
ttiB whole sample results is necessary befof€Lj,oolcing at the 'faculty 
results. The regressions of the reading and listening test results 
suggest that, overall, the more important skill in university work 
.is listening. Certainly," this fits in with the observation made 
in an earlier chapter that the major source of students' knowledge 
is lectures. Thus, those students who are proficient in aiiral 
Engliah would tend to be better university, performers as well. 
There- are ^ however, great faculty differences, both .here and in 
other factors i which we shall discuss below. . * 

The results. of Humanities faculties taken as a group show that the 
SSC 'content* subjects are somewhat better predictors of performance 
than is. English, and that English in .general is rather depressed as 
a predictor. This is mainly due to the selection processes in Law ■ 
and Economics, as was discussed above. .In Science', the correlation 
data supports that of A/Fattah, that SSC English, ia a very important 
predictor in addition to the SSC Science subjects, and, in fact, all 
of the English proficienc;; measures in Science correlate highly with 
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university performance. As has already been poinl-ed out, the total 
English proficioncy regression (ER + ED + EF + SCE) share.<< 64. 51^ of 
the variance with university performance. There is no doubt that 
English is important in Preliminary-year Science. Tha-Science 
Reading and Listening regressions suggest that nuch of the^ emphasis 
on listening in the whole sample result' is due to Science, for there 
listening is i'.ir more important than reading ability, indeed, the 
major part of the Science Preliminary-year students' knowledge is 
gained in lectures and practicals where listening ability ia very 
important. 

In Arts, as has already been mentioned, th-f; School CVrtifioate 
Examination total score shows a fairly stronj? rolat.lotiahip to Arts 
performance, clearly suggesting that the Scnool Cfjrti ficate Exam- 
ination ie Arts oriented, not surprisingly. The fir.^irjg that 
Reading proficioncy is much more important than laatcning ability 
would be dubious if it were not part of a pattern that incluHes 
Economics and- Law as well. The result is, still surprising, ■ however, 
and. more research is needed to discover' why reading is consistently 
■more important to examinations performance in. the Humanities faculties • 
than is listening. 

The results in both Economics' and Law are very strange in many ways - 
particularly the Law correlations, which are at least partly explained 
by the low variances resulting from the selection processec in these 
two faculties. Thus, we should not expect high correlations with ■ 

university performance, owing to the attenuation of ability toward 

the upper end of the range. ;An interesting piece pf research would 
be an investigation of the correlation of the selection procedures 
with university performance, such as A/Fattah carried out in the 
Biology Depai'tment. The regression analysis in Economics siiggests 
that English' ability could be empl^asised more than it is in selecting 
students. The very small proportion of variance for both reading 
and listening are hard" to explain - it in probably connected with 
the general failure to find significant correlations with university 
performance in Economics. More ''esearch is' definitely indicated. 

The Law results, too, are somewhat confusing, the English measures 
reduced in importance owing to the above-mentioned, attenuation. 
The relatively high correlations of School Rank, Ai-abic Reading, and 
Arabic Dictation with university performance are noteworthy. Most 
of the variance in Reading and Listening in the regression table 
is, due to Arabic proficiency, as well. Certainly,, a part of this 
importance of Arabic is due to the Snari'a component of the Law 
course. Oub'aide of Shari'a, however, the lectures and reading are 
almost exclusively in English. There is a great deal of reading neces- 
sary (and^ in fact done) in Law, .'but reasons for the large Arabic fac- 
tor in/reading and listening .are not clear. More research is 
necesa^ry here,' too. 
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A word sr:ould' be said about the general failtire to,, fi.nd tiny strong 
aasociationfl I'or the interview scales of Motivation, Study Behaviour, 
or Social Adjustaient. Such scales are no.toriously difficult to 
quantify und it must be aaid that, the present effort was not a parti- 
cularly effective one. the examination of these scales )>y sub-groups 
based on faculty, region, and sex (discussed in Chapter Six) suggests 
that they ure measuring to some extent the dimensions they are meant 
to, but it is clear from this analysis that the factors are not 
cloar-cut enough to show significant associations with univeristy 
performance by themselves. Perhaps if they had- been used as variables 
iii.a regressio:., they v/ould h^ive been more meaningful. Cert'iinly 
motiv/ition, stuiy behaviour, and socizil adjustment must maky some 
contribution to styaerits' performance, as the research -reviewed in 
Ch;apter Tv;o indicates, arid research into the nature" and importance 
thefie dimensions at FQiartoun would be a worthv/hile ventvire. 



3l;UMARY 

The re::ults of the regrecsior. -iiia lysis of 14 variables may be summarize 
as. follows: 

i; 3-udan School Cortlf ^cute results suggest that a student 
w;:r/ is fjood iri one subject .is i.ikely to be goo4 in his o-ther si:bjects. 

2) Tnerfj la -ippai-eritly u stror:^ factor common to all the 3SC 
p,-iporc - possiiily rote-memorization - suggesting that, in gereral, 
the- individual subjects are not measuring discrete factors. 

'5; Th'.i iielection.of students for Preliminary-year could be 
improved by " empnaoizing English more than is the case in 'most faculties 
A credit is 3SC Sngllsh might be required. 

. ' 4) Iri generul, S3C Snglish predicts success in university 
nearly as well as anything else in the School Certificate exarEination.' 

5) I* is likely that the more information ' from the SSC, 
the better will be the tJiiversity selection pr^. viz. A/Fat tah 

(1977). The total SSC scOre is particularly w- od to the needs 

of Arts sel-)Ction. 

o; The results of trie analysis of reading and listening regres- 
sion'j tn'it trio .fcrmer should be stressed in the Humanities, 

.the Ir-itter ia J-JiOjee. 

7) Arajjic proficiericy -is :ipparently more importar n Law than 
in ar;y other f M'j'ilty . 

T:.e qu^ir^tified interview scales are not clear-cut enou^-i to • 
£):iOw si (!:Tiific'Uit relations:. i,^': with university perl* or-nance. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



INTERVIEWS Ain) DIARIES 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter is a report of the »anecdotal» data gained by talking 
to and observing the students in the sample. Some of the data is 
more 'reliable* than other parts, but taken together it presents a 
picture of student life and attitude which can serve as a valuable 
starting point for further, deeper research and for teaching and 
study progranmee in the University. ' 



INTERVIBV REPORT 

Ab part of the data collection for the Study Habits Research. Project, 
83 Preliminary-year i students at the University of Khartoum were in- 
vited for interviews dxiring July - August, ^^76. The purpose of the 
interviews was to gather data from the>^students about their personal 
background, educational background, study habits, social life, moti- 
vation, .and lan^ge background for lose in comparison with language 
proficiency data, data on success in their university co"urses, and 
data from diaries which they kopt for one week.. Variables vhich 
will be considered are Faculty, Sex, 'Province, and Urban or Rural 
home .' » , 



SUBJECTS . ■ 

Of the 83 Preliminary-year students invited for interview, 75 were 

actually interviewed: 25 from the Faculty of Science, 16 from Law, 

18 from Economics and Social Studies, and 16 i.'^om Arts. Thirteen 

were from the three traditional Southern Provinces of Equatoria, 

Upper Nile, and Bahr El Ghazal, whUe an additional 18 were from Southern 

Darfur and Southern Kordofan. The ^remaining 44 were from all the 

other Provinces in Sudan. There were 21 females in the total group. 

0 

MATERIALS 

The interview schedule was prepared by the researcher, base4 upon 
consultation with various members of University staff, and upon 
previous work on study habits (cf. Brown, Holtzman 1955;' Entwistle, 
Nisbit, Kntwistle and Cowell 1971; Biggs 1973). The schedule con- 
tained 37 items, with aototal of 60 questions, to gather information 
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on six variables, three of which are quantifiable - Social Life, 
Motivation, and Study' Habits - the other variables bein^ of a 
perebnal, educational, and lin^stic nature. The interview 
schedule w^s 'prepared in English and then translated into Arabic 
by three experienced translators. After piloting and editing, the 
English and Arabic veraioha were reproduced on stencil for use by 
intor'/i ewers, (Copies of both the Arabic and English interview ' 
sche'' -T.ec laay be found in the Appendix,) 



PROCEDURE 

Sach subject waa ^fiven a written invitation to appear for interv.- v; 
at a stated.-.tixe and day and was offered 50 piastr-^j for the inter- 
view. The intfcrviews were conducted between 27 July and 7 August 
1976, the Hujnanities students in the Linguistics Department office, 
the Science students in the SLSU ufiic-e. ?olu: ixiterv' owers ^ere 
employed each di»y, so that in each two-hour session, eight interviews 
could be held, four in Science, four in Humanities, each interview 
taking about 25 minutes. A total of eight Interviewers were used, ' 
two women and t,ix "men, all but pne native or near-native speakers 
.ox Arabic, All were senior students or' post-graduate teachirig 
assistants in the Faculty of Arts. They were also paid a fixed 
sum per session. Each student was askea whether/ne wanted tq be 
interviewed in English or- Ar.ibic {^6% chose. Snglish) , An informal 
atmosphare was maintained between subject and interviewer, as far 
as posr Pie. and each interviewer w.ns instructed to a^sk each 
quest i .. it appeared on the schedule, then to prompt and probe 
as neccftis^ry, but in ti consistent miinner from subject to subject, 
<A copy of Instructions to Interviewers may be found in trie Appendix.) 

RSLJULTS " ■ " . . 

Lookir^ first at the total sample <N =r 75) it was found that the ' 
15 provinces of Sudan were eKCh represented by at least one student, 
the largest group being ten from Khartoum Province, They attended 
a total of 28 different Higher Secondary Schools, Their average 
age was 21 .2 years and they had an average of seven brothers and 
sisters. 



Brickground Data 

2i;'u had attended Snglish-medium secondary schools, most of whom 
were from the. Sout^i- B75o *saj.d their parents spoke Arabic, 37!^ said ; 
at least one parent spoke English, ' 75/^' of their fathers were lit- 
erate in Arabic, -.-/hile 32^' could, read English. Only 17^ of their 
mothers coxUd read Arabic and ^ English. 885^ said they spoke 
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Ar',ibic best, the other ^2'^i distributed among Englis;:, Dinka, ^hilluk 
Kuicva, und Biiri. For other languages spoken, BS-Jo said English, 12;^ 
Arubic, 16;-o French, Donga law i Nubian, and a smll nunfcer distri- 
buted among Husaian, 3ari, Shilluk, Balanda, 



Social Life 

Students were asked queaticns in the general area of their social 
life. 2ighty-six percent said they liked' living in J-Oiartuum very 
mucn or 'ao-aQ-, but 14>^ said they did not like it' at all. Only 
23/^ stayed in Khartoum during Lhe oetween-terras holiday -■.84)^' cf 
thoae who left going home. Sixtj-or.e ^-eruent said th^ '^.ostels were 
^00 noisy, but only 27'*^ said they couldn't get enough sleep at 
night. About said illness was- a problem. When they had per- 
sonal problems, 41?^ said they went to friends for advice, 10^ to 
the warden", to a relative in the University, and 27^ to no one. 
Pour percent claimed they had had no personal problems! Asked if 
they prayed-regularly every day,. 64?^ said yes. Fifty-four percent 
said they had friends among the opposite sex. Vmen asked ahout 
social activities in the University, 715^ said there were not enough. 
They were also' asked about their interest in national politics, and 
62^. said they were interested, but 6^^ ..said- they Jiadn*t time to 
participate. Seventy-eight percent, however, ^aid they thought 
students should'^take part in politics. ^' 

Motivation ♦ • ' 

Students were asked some questions which attempted io get an idea, 
often in "an indirect; way, of their motivation and attitude toward ■ 
their work nnd the University. * Asked if the/ enjoyed University - 
llfe^ 29/^ said 'veiy much', A-TJ^ said »so-ao » and the remainder, 
nearly a quarter, said 'not at all». Forty-five percent said they 
studied in a way which was somehow different from their friends' 
study habits. Sixty-eight percent thought they had to attend t*^o 
many lectures and 345^ thought one hour was too long for 'a lecture - 
they got tired. Forty-seven percent said they had never asked a 
queotion in a lecture, and 34% S9id their subjects in their first ■ 
year were not int-roDting. T'.^o-thirds admitted". that, it was their 
■fault when they did badly in their courses", while' 105^ blamed it on ■ 
the teacher, and anothef* cm the subject being too hard. Asked 
if they ■ thought their lecturers knew their names, 85^ replied •> 
negatively,* and whfca a^ked if they thought their teachers were 
Interested in them personally, 76^ said no. Although. all foiir 
faculties have academic advisors to aid the students in their 
problems with academic matters, 50^ of the informants said -they 
had no academic advisor. Finally, the informants were asked if ■ 
they were satisfied with the way they were beiiig taught in the 
University - 52^ said no. 
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' study Habits . 

In ordBr to get a gpnqral view of study habits among the students, - 
they were asked questions about- problems of- study, where they studied 
and how they went about it. Fifty percent of the stiidents said that 
if they didn't understand something in a lecture, they went to other - 
students 4r>j^ help, whiles 31^^ claimed that thoy would ask the lecturer 
eleven pe?c^t said they consulted books of reference, and 5% said 
-they Just didn't try to find out. Eighty-four percent claimed- they ! 
usually studied alone. Unusually with friends. Asked if they 
had enough study time, 70^ said yes, 30^' no. Forty-eight percent 
said they usually had. trouble finding books teachers asked them to 
read - 5% didn't try. Eighty-two percent said they did, not try to 
learn everything v>oart they heard in lectures and read, but '49^ 
said they tried to write everything they heard when taking lecture 
riotes - 95^ did try to. take notes during lecturas. Seventy percent 
said they received prepared lecture rnotes fron* some lecturers. 
Sixty-five percent said th^ey, preferred to attend practica.ls. and 
tutorials, while 35?^ said they preferred lectures. Eighty-one 
percent claimed they c\auld xinderstand most of what their lecturers 
said in English. All of^the who could not understand most .of 
what their' lecturers sa^vere worried by this. Fifty-four pei-cent 
said none of their lecturers ever lectUred in Arabic. Asked if "they 
would like to have their lectures in Arabic, 79^.3aid..no./'Seven'ty- 
eight percent said they sometimes discussed tfeeir vork with -fiheir 
friends in Arabic, 909^ said they sometimes discussed their work in 
English. Twenty-seven .percent usually studied in the hostel, ^^^y. 
said, while twenty-four percent used- the' Main Library; however, 42^ 
customarily used their. Department Library or study rooms. One-third 
said they coul<jLn»t always find a place to study when t*hey wanted it. 

\ 

Diff&rerices between Sub-groups on Interview ,ResT3onses ' 

Looking now at dif ferfSnces" in interview responses by- faculty, only 
a small number of significant differences were found. The students 
in the Facaxlty"of Law said they preferred lectures, .wh^le the .. • 
students in tha other faculties preferred tutprials (X = 8:67; 
P< .01; -phi = .41), and the Law studehts also said more often than 
the rest that they asked the lecturer when they didn|t understand 
something (X' = 15.4; p< .01; phi = .51). Other students said 
they ustially asked each other. More students in the Faculty of 
Economics than ii^ the other facoxlties said they'gere generally 
satisfied with the teaching they, were getting (X = 3. 02; p< •^'S't 
phi = .23) - the only faculty where a majority were satisfi-ed.- 'Jhe 
"Science ficoilty was the only on« where most students reported' that 
"they had no academic ad/ifior (X = 24.7; p< .01; phi.= .59). -More 
students from the faculties of Law and Arts sa^d that they'^d 
asked a question in a' lecture at leaat'^once (X |= 13.6^; p< .01; . 
phi = .43). ' ' 
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+«««v,- wnoie, toward a more personal aTanrnnrh 

ment of^s?orJ! ^h^re Sarall^ ^"^"^"'P.l-. i" the depart- . 

Emtliah "here parallel couraea are offered in Ara.bic and ; 



English. 

/ : , ' I 



fied wit? the teaching ,f '''^^"t^ ^" Science aaid they were not satia- 
. locture-C SldoTSke"! e:^ur^^rrLlVe'lf "^f.^^^^l^^^^ • 
.advisor, certainly, a cont^butiS fS L t ' 
13 the overwhelming number of student., if I *^aculty of Science 
Preliminary-year - over 1 inn ^r'''^"" ^V^aa to cope with in thd > 

aay nothing about the efficacy of the accroach -n ,.: t ^ 
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. Turning to an exandnation of the (tijfferenoea in reaponaea between 
^les and femalea it „aa found that more.girla than-boya aaid they 
talked thexr problema over with no one (X^ = 7.8; p< .01; phi = 34). 
more gxrla had frienda among the boya than vice veraa (X^ = 1 5 0- 
P< •01;2Phi = .45;; more girla thought 'their leoturera knew their 
,. nances (x"^ = 4.32; p < >05; phi = .24);. and more girla claimed to 

IZIZ^^'".^"^ ^f.: P< -^^^ = •23). 'On the oth»r ha°d, 

more boys claimed they wote only the important thinga when they 
took^notes (x = 5.44; p< .05; phi = .27); more boyf aaid they had 
a3ked n question in^a lecture (x^ = 11.6; p< .01; phi = .3^- and 
pT.5?rpS'^'.3?r P^^'^'^'^^-y^'^^ su^iects^ interesting (F = 6.87; 

f^;?^r^ that 'the femalea are more aocially 

nl rl / "Si • " """^e f'ighly motivated ahd academically 

t^lJl^: -I ^\^^l^°rted by. the quantified data, which ahowed ' • 

3calf h,%'r ''^f^" °" adjuatment 

. scale but lower on the motivation acale. The finding that the 
femalea had no one within the university with whom they felt able 
to talk over peraonal problema - not even each other - ia aomewhaf 
aurprxaxng. It would be intereating to explore thia 'avenue • of 
■enquiry further to. diacover, for example, its relationahip to ' 
oudaneae xulture in general, and the role of womeii in aociety. 
IntervxBw data auggeata that girla have more viaita from relativea 
than do Doya. The.aocial orientation of the femalea, together with 

th«n,*^i'^r ^'^S^^^.* Bimply providing 

■ xi^rove th«?f°^ ^"^ techniquea wouldnU nece^afrily 
xmprove their unxveraity peiif ormance . 

Few aignificant differencea- were found between atudenta from the ' 

■ >r*hr" ?f^°" t ^^""^ Sudan, owing,, probably, 
to the amall Inumber of Southern atudenta in the aample. There waa 

a aignifioanf difference on two of the aocial variable;: more 

Southern atudenta aaid there waa too much noiae in the hoatela 

_ 4.28; p.^< .05; phi = .24), and fewer Southern atudenta aaid ■ 
they prayed regularly (X^ = 7.47; p < .01 ; phi = .33). There^ere 
!hnn« ^h/^i^"^^ variablea where aignificant dif ferencga^were found: 
while the majority of atudenta uaed a variety of placertb atudy, ' 
th^ Southern atudenta preferred to study in department librariea - - 

= 1U..14; p< .01; phi = .36), and more Southern atudenta 'said. 
they. wrote only the important things in lecture- notea (X^ = 10 9- 
P < .01 ; phi = .39). 

Only the laat difference might be aaid to be of real intereat, and 

^Imoat p^rtaxnly related to the Southern atudenta' backgroi^d in 
spoken En^liah -^they are perhapa. more aware of the rhetorfcal de^cea 
uaed to axgnal important parta of a lecture. " Reaaona for the other 

^^thn,!r°" ^^^"=^1* *° and probably fairly trivial 

without more data from a larger aamjile of atudenta from the Southern 

' ' -100 : - ■ 



' 1 * ' 

The dif:ference between the sub-groups discussed above are anly those 
where tha findings were statistically significant ~ unlikely to have, 
happened by chance. There were , of course, many other differences 
u which did not achieve significance, but which were large enough to 
warrant further ^study. \For example, a relatively large niimber of 
students in Arts: said they discussed .their personal problems with 
no on.e; Sci^ence studentsVwere the only group where a majority said 
they had no friends amonA the opposite -sex; . a larger* proportion of 
•Art's students said they prayed- regularly; a smaller proporti'on of 
Science -students were intei:ested in politics; a slightly larger 
number of Arts and Economics students said they couldn't understand 
moat of what their lec^airers said; Law students, more than any other 
group,^.' studied in their Faculty library - 'for obvious reasons; students 
in Arts and' Science reported the most problemb in finding a place to 
study. A majority of students in law and. Science said they studied 
in a way which .was different fiom their friends, while a majority 
in Arljia and Economics said tl.u/ :did not; a majority in Economics 
and Law said they could usiially find the books teachers asked then 
to read, while a majority in Arts and Science said they couldn't. 
.Seventy percent of^the Science students said they tried to wi-ite 
only the important.. things in lecture, notes, while students in the 
other faculties were' evenly divided; a smaller proportion in Econo- 
mics and Law received prepai^ed notes from their\'ecturers; a larger- 
^ proportion in Science and Economics, thought they\had to attend too , 
many lectures; a majority in Science said .they "did not find their \ ' 
Preliminary-year subjects interesting; a* majority in Arts thought \ ^ 
their lecturers were interested in them personally, while in other \ 
faculties a majority thought not. ' . • , ' \ 

' ' ^ \ 

oome differences between males and females, which, while not \ 

atatistically signi^'icantj might bear further investigation were •. "X 

that a greater proportion of females had parents who were literate 

-in either Arabic or English; a smaller proportion of females reported 

that tnoy got ill. often; fewer girls said they would like to have. 

their lectures in Arabic; a larger proportion of females said they 

preferred tutorials' over lectiires. * 

Finally, 3ome interesting but non-significant differences between 
Southern students and their colleagues from other parts of the Sudan . 
included the fact. that a majority of Southern students ?aid they 
hfivl no friends among the opposite sex' while a majority ofv-the other* 
3ti4dents said the opposite;, a larger proportion of Southern students 
said there vere not enough social activities fpr them in the Univ- 
ersity; a much gi-eater proportion of Southern students- said they 
would not liko to have their lectiir^es in Arabic; p. larger proportion 
of Southern students said they did not stuSy in a different way; a 
larger proportion said they did have enough study time; a majority 
of students from the Southern Region ' reported that they were able 
to l:ind the books assigned, compared with a majority of the rest 

I- 
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who weren*t;\a larger niimber of Soifthern students said they got tired 
during a one-^our recture but a greater number of them nevertheless 
preferred lectWes^over tutorials; a larger number had asked ques- 
tions in lectures; a majority claimed they had no academic advisor; 
and a l^i^ger projportion were satisfied Jii.th the .teaching they wer§ 
getting. • . ■ \ !! . ' ' 

. Quantifiable Interview Data 

Three groups of item^on the interview schedule, relating respect- 
ively ,to Study Behaviour, Motivation, and Social Adjustment, were 
quantified. This was done, following Entvistle, Nisbit I* Entwistle 
and Cowell (1971), by assigning values -to responses according to 
whether they were in an ^xpected direction or not. For example, 
students were. asked how tpiey found out' about inform£.tion they had 
missed in a lecture. Those who answered tjiat they asked the lecturer 
were ^ven u score 6f two, those who. said they looked it up in a book 
were given ^i. score of one, those who said they asked another student 
were giv.en no acore, while those who said they just didn't find out ■ 
were scoz^ed minus one. Eight items were treated in this way as 
indicators of study behaviour, 11 as 'indica-^ors of motivation, and . 
eight as indicators of social adjustment. Once each item had been 
quantified, a total**for each of the three variables was .calculated 
to. give. a Study Behaviour' score, a Motivation score, and a Social 
Adjustment, score for each subject, the whole group,* each faculty, 
males and femalea, students from the Southern Region and .students 
from the rest of the Sudan. 

Thfj indicators of study behaviour were interview items 18c, 23, 25, 
2o, 27, -280, 30c. High scorers in. study b'ehaviour' were students who 
aaii'tney found o^'^' missing lecture information by asking the lecturer 
"or by using 'a refeapence book; who studied alone usually; who said» they 
didn't' have enough study time; who claimed they could usually find 
the-books 'assigned -by teachers; who said they' didn* t try to learn 
everything by heart; who tried to take lecture notes;' who wrote only 
tr,9 important things; who preferred -tutorials over lectures. Students 
who' "matched these specifications were given two points fox each; those 
who gave ambivalent or mildly negative responses (e.^.*, they get ■ 
missing lecture information by. asking. other students) were given no 
point;- those vho gave completely negative responses (e.g., they 
didnVt try. to get missing , information) lost a point from their scJore* 

The motivation indicators were items 10, 24, 30a, ;31 37« The high 
scorers in motivation said they enjoyed university life very much 
that they studied differently from their friends; that they didn't 
havo to- aUend too many lectures; that they didn't get tired during 
a one-hour lecture; that they had asked a question in a lecture; 
that heip subjects were " interesting; that it was their own fault • 
when thoy dii badly; thafc their lecturers did know thea^r names.; that 
thei'r le-:^ r3 were interested in thera personally; that they had . 



an.aoadpmio advisor; that they were satisfied with the teaohirwr thev 
received. Again, otudenta j^iving positive reaoonaea to- these indi- 
cators received two points, ambivalent or mildly negative responses 
e.g., they liiced university life 'so-so') got no point, and nega! 
tive responses (e.g., they didn't like university life at all) fost ' 



Indicators of social adjustmentowere items 8, 11a, 14, 15, .16b, 16.^ 
Ih^ -f^^tJ^"^ scorers said they liked living in Khartoum very iuch, • 
the hWen were not 'too nois:^; t!:ey had friendr a^mong the oi^osite 
sex; they prayed re^larly, they wei-e interested in politics) ' they 
had time for politics; they thought s.tudents should 'take pir i^i ' 
v rt^H k^'m fr ^'■^'i^fi^'i .the social activities pro! 

vided by the Univerpity. _ Points were awarded or subtracted in thp 



same way an xjn the other 'two variables 



"^^^^^ ^ - quantified Scores for Three VArinhl^^ 



Variable. 


Vhole 
Sample 


* Sj^udy 


9.76 


Motiva- 




■"tion^.; ■ 


7.03 


.j3ocial 




^^^ m^ . 


8.47 



9.79 



9.22 ■.9.-13' Jl 0.54.-^3. 44 9.69 10.46 9. 14 
7.61 t.42 7.74 5.56 7.34 ', 6.34 ' 6.87 7.19 
S.27 8.93 9.40 7-74 7.26 99.23 7.24 8.64 



First-,: It should be noted "that these scores are relative-^'and no^fi" 
absolute - that IS, they have no meaningV6utside the context of the 
present research. The score, of 9.55 for "the whole sample^.on study 
behaviour can be said tc be n^ither.tgood' nor 'bad' exdept insofar 
tLILT y P°^^iWe had. each subject gi'^en the expected 

■ response, to achieve a- score of 16 for each variable. It is possibl, 
.to compare the sub-groups as being, above or below the average of ^he 
whole sacple. For exappl^ .Law fa^'nearly a point above average on 
study beharjou^, xhile, Science is more than a point below. T^e 
f?m.ales scored riigher than the males on the study habits scale, 
whale the students from. the: Southern Hegiop scored a bit lower than 
.siudents from the rest of Sudan. On the- motivation -scale, the 
Science students scored lower than the rest, the girls lower than 
the boys, while little difference is- to be seen between theregional 
*rroups. finally, on the social ad.iustment scale. Law is quitAigh 
and once again, ^Science is low,, the fomi»les scored higher tha- thi ■ 
males, and the Southern Region students scored lower than the rest 
On all tr.ree scales. Arts and Economics hover around i,he average 
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STUDENT DIARIES 
Introduction 

The students in the aample were asketj to. keep a diary of their daily 
.activities for one week' Just before examinations. The purpose was 
■an attempt to obtain a description of. student life in three areas - 
lecture, attendance', st,udy behaviour, and social activities. The 
students were given diary fores either in English or Arabic and 
were instructed to write each day their, activities in the three 
areas. No monitor was kept on the students as they completed the 
diaries and the data from them must, therefore, be -treated as anec- 
dotal rather than as strictly factual. There -follows a discussion ^ 
, of the inethod used in obtaining the diary data, including a descrip- 
t±6h '6f"th^ diary' forms,- and of the procedure employed in th 
gathering cf the data. This is followad by a presentation and 
discussion ok results, and fi?:ially by conclusions which' may-fe- 
drawn and suggestions for further research. 

Method ^ 

Diary Forma, The diary forms .wero prepared in both English and 
"Arabic (an- example of-each't's in the Appendix'), and- comprised two 
sections: a cover page o+^ OiirXy lMn;jthy instructions, and yeven 
P^ffes^of* daily dairy fprsb, £V-- ^'^y was divided into two-hoitrly 
intervals, from 5 a,E.*' to ^bfjotLzv\ Sections were provided within 

• each interval "for the respondent to write brief notes on his persional 
activities, ^uch as rising in the morning, eating, praying, visiting; 

• the lectures or tutorials/praccicals he attended (or should have 
attended) ; his study sessio..3. throughout the day. 

Procedure, Aftei* each subject was interviewed, he- was given a copy 
of the diary f orm - either in English or Arabic, as he chose - and 
in this way, 75 diary forms were distributed between 27 July and 
7 August 1976, The interviewers went carefully over the instructions 
with the stiidants, .pointirig out to them the kind of information de- 
sired, emphasizing that it sijould.be done each day, and wh6re to 
turn the diary in when comiplete.- Each subject was offered £3 1 for 
the completed diary, to be received when it was*" handed in. Seventy- 
four completed diaries were returned, 16 in English and 58 in 'Arabic, 



Discussion of Results 

Looking first at the overall picture presente'd by the diaiy infor- 
matid^n, it can be said that the 'average' student rose about 6,30 a^m,, 
attended (just before examinations) two or three lectures diiring the 
day a sl,ept for about two hours after lunch, and spent six or seven 
houiVj studying in the evening, going to bed aroxmd midnight. His 



r°?her bo? thp activities «ere very lin^ted, inde.d 

L ' """^^ °^ relaxation waa chatting with 

Jrienda xn u.e hostela, followed by visits fro^ ^--la^ives and friend 
rel^tfvp"^' ^"iver=ity. Girls, it seeded, received eore visits fS' 
the Joltei ixstr"'; -P-t hi4" free time in 

! hostel listening to music (either on the radio or on records) 
watching television, washing bloth^s. Only a few students reported 
reading as a recreational activity, fnor. was sport a^ jor so^ce . 
Iloned ?he" IT.'T'^ basketball being the most fr^quen?5^ men- 
jioned. The most common outside activity was attending the c nema ' 

; f ;ei:Uv:rS';he it'"' f S tL-"ho^es 

■pi reiarivea in the three towns were mentioned,- 



kahle 2; ^ Quantified Diar^/ Dflt» 



l 

1 


Arts 


■ Sconomica 


Law 


Science 


Total 
Sample 


Iftiae 

I 


^ „ 6,50 a,m. 


'6, 1 5 a,m. 


6«50 a,m. 


6,20a, a. 


6,^0 a, a. 


Lectures , 


etc. 








per Jay 




2,5 " ■ 


. 1 .9 


2,6 


2,4 


per week 


18,5 


16,5 


12,0 


l4,-7 


15.5 


Siesta 


^1 "1/4 .hr - 


1 2/5 hr 


2 hr 


2 hr 


1 1/2 hr 


otudy 










per day 


6 hr 


5*5 hr 


3,2 hi* 


7,2 hr 


■ 6,7 hr 


per week 


42 hr 


40 hr 


5S hr 


50 hr 


47.5 hr ■ 


Bed.'t u'.e 


midnight 


1 1/^0 




12,55 


nidnight 






p«c:« 




a*Q« 





Remembering Jhat these figures. represent what the subjects reported 

^f^J«^* end-or--term e^.minations i „ouW seem ' 

5.1u\S do"l:°ir°i l°"gest- hours, ftile these 

r-aulto CO oupport, m relative terms, commonly-held views of the work- 
load 01 .tudents. it must also be remembered thit .they are basel on 
reported lee tux-e and study times and not on ^any sort ^/ob jective 
obnervution. levertheless,. aV students in the sample had the lame 
opportunitxeo to report on. these two items and to, exaggerate or 
un oratate .3 they ohose. The fact that differences dfd emerge 
bo ween faculties suggests that the differences ;nust have somfre- 
latxonsni? to reality - perhaps, for exa-.ple, the Law and Science 
students reported longer.hours for study because they believe them- 
selves to te tne hardest-wor.'.ing students in the univeTfuf^ 



Certainly anecdotal information gathered from English language lec- 

aZr/" .t" ^'''"r- ^" ^ position. to make iS^rison^ 

among f awl ties, suggests that the data is relatively validr In 7 
similar way the fact that the Arts students claimed to be 'i-i class 
more than tne others and to atudy a relatively shorter time suggests 
tha| the relationship between' required class attendance, and avfuab' e 
study time might be explored, (indexed, the Faculty of AH. rn^Uee 
xn charge ot re-structuring to meet th^ demands of the new' ccu^! ' 
unit system has made this area one of its prime concerns. T - 

'There follows a short selection of commen,ts, unsolicAted, croviuod 
by the students as they filled in-their dllaries. They .;ovide . ^ 
of insight into the life and thinking of our students, "one r-z^en-" ' 
which brings home to this researcher, at least, the ai^^ilnAty brtveP-, 
our^ students and undergraduates everywhere is the report by one -ea- 
pondont on an evening gathering in. the hostel : ■ • • ' 

Discussion on the exist^ce of Ood, with frien'a ■ 
and otnera, 

lTrTZ7j. comments giving reasons why lectures or tutorial 

Supposed to an archaeology lecture, but I did-i»t 
-attend because I could understand nothing. 
. Stripped it because the .lecture is but a dictation 
fros tne Penal Code vhich I can copy any time. 

I'f.i^f^!^*^ because. I got up late. . .didn't feel like' 

Dropped lecture because I was tired. (Three' respondents) 
Revising so dropped the lecture.' 

3;-.]r.»t attend because I was worried. 1 
Boring. (Three respondents) 
3cae sVudents provided comments oh various problems: 

Discussion with a rooamate how to approach .<in 
examination" question. " 

I didn»t gain much '(from) my reading because it is 
a bit difficult. 

Couldn't understand the terminology. 
I have made a silly mistake in answering a question. 
. My ability to understand was very good today. ■ " 
Paiges from diaries may be found in the Appendix. 
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sSiiia interview data, like all stirvey data gained by asking people 
"^what they do or think rather than observing their activities must 
be treated with caution. We must think, in interpreting th^ results 
in teras of * tendencies • , "directions', and 'likelihood* rather than 
in terms of 'tacts* cr 'certainties*. It^ould be unvise to treat 
this inx'ornation as absolutely representative of - student opinion 
and life, not so auch because of sampling bias - there is no, reason 
to believe that this group Is in any systematic. way different from 
the rest of their colleagues but because it is difficult -to inter- 
pret the causes behind the t;tatements the interviewees make. At 
the same time, it is obviously the cas'^ that there is some reality 
reflected in the data - readers are asked to give some thought to 
the results in light , of their *own knowledge of student life and ' 
problem,s. The- following discussion will attem^it to draw s.ome : 
;piece3 of the data together. 

The "backgr/Dund data suggest just that this group of ' students .come ' 
predominantly from the Khartoum, Gizera, uNile, and Northern Provinces, 
and this matches data provided by Salah (197V:22).. There are no 
do^bt oiany reasons for this - these provinces are heavily populated; . 
they are rela'ti'vely well-off economically-; their cultural environ- 
ment probably gives the children living in thfem an- edge over those 
in other provinces. The average age of these students^- 21.2 years - 
is above ^that of their counterparts in EJurope oir the United States, 
certainly, but within the developing world, "it is not unusual. Nor 
is tl^e reported size of family. The 2l5o. who said they attended 
English medium schools is certainly too large a proportion, compared ■ 
with the general population, and is mainly related to the number, 
of students In the sample from the Southern Region, who are in fact > 
over-represented in order to providfe sufficient data to study. 
Concerning the 'best language', some students apparently treated'- 
this question iis asking for the language they knew best after 
their mother- tongue. Apart from AraiDic and English, the languages 
of the Southern Sudan account for most of the ""other languages' 
spoken^ an exception being Dongolawi iiubian, a vernacular of the 
Northern Sudan. 

Personal life in the hostels appears to be a problem fcJr some: 
over a quarter said they didn't get enough sleep (though vhat 
'encjugh' means varies individually) and' 1 59^ claimed -that illness 
was a problem. While tnis is not as lax'ge a proportion as Dr 
Muwaffak. reported (355^), it is still indicative of a problem which 
should be investigated further. The biggest single complaint was 
of too much noise in the hostels. Obviously Dr Muwaffak's sugges- 
tion of a student-enforced ban on noise during study hours has not 
been taken up. A si-zeable proportion said^they pray regularly - 
not a surprising finding, but early rising for prayers contributes 
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life ThP f'^°\P^^* accounted for by diaaatigfaction with accaal 
iile, .The .proportion of students who reported in-h^tZ rZ \ 

students ^e^ ?o -of f icf.n ^ f ' 1^°?°^^^°" of the 

problems anS that ^os? ; ■ " a'^ri^^d^Sr'l'l ^"'^"^^ ' ' 
certain a.ount of alien.:L"o\'?rL1 e'o'f^rcL \yr^^rL^^e^ 
'Z'Zl St^::SX":r°e°r^ ^-^rf^^^^^^ a.oi^^?ui:„L' ere. ' 

very much a 'parf of Khartoum student life. Lookin^al' -JV ^ 
a prominent- staff attitude toward student., Z "^^^ 

LX-lf,;i^\;r ' - ^^^^ 

In the existing system students are spectators., 
of n T ^ the record 

^d«.^ ^ f throughout his entire 

undergraduate training. - It is not surprising that • . 

■ ■ studeni' =°"=^d"ahle. lack of enthusiasm amongst ' 



Tx. remaina to be aben (and studied) how far the new course-unit 
proposals go ir. alleviating tiiis situation, 

. • A 

even casual observation of students at work ^hows that they depend 
, a groat deal upon each 'other for academic help"- especially in the 
fors of cgpied lecture notes (50^ said they went to their friends 
for help rfhen they couldji't u/.derstand something in a lecture, ' one- 
>nird wer;t j.c tr.e lecturer, 11?^ tfried books).- It waa a bit surpris- 

. ing, thc^rerore, :o find such a am^ill propo-rtiou (ll^) saying they 
stuiieO. watn r-ienis. It seems likely that^ the students made a dis- 
tinction h-etweon »r3ti;iying» - .sitcin^ at a table and working, whether 
■copying out notc«, welting an ^ssay, or memori&ing— and discussing 
wor,c or coaching each other for exaninaf-lons; It was interesting 
to^note that cost students felt, they h-.cl enough study -time (though 
t/ley Uoo felt they had too many Ifectores!), A sizeable proportJ^rl 

. l^^e.thp department or faculty, ^bfaries or study rooms for their 
wor^c, and- a quarter tried to work in the hostels^ Thus, the jnaj- 
ority ^of .Preli^airuiry "studentja i.abltually work outside the" main 
l^.brarj-, suggesting that more and better facilities might be pro- 
vided by.,facultie3, especially-since a third of .the .students said 
they nad trout>le finding a place., to- study. Another problem mentioned 
by. /, large proportion -was.finding books their lectti;;ers- had assigned - 
this problem of. texts and reference works is a perennial one, r - 

Ttt questions k^out the lecture-tutorial system ^brought, some interea- 
;ir.g findings^' The large .proportion <yf gtudents who said 'they tried 
to -write everything their lecturers said illustrates a well-known ^ 
uncertairty about what 'is important and what d,s- not. The larg;e ztro^ 
^jortion who saiti they received 'prepared. lecture i^ot^s* were referring 
colleft.ively to notes tha,t;are either- dlfctated, writted-Sn .the- black- " 
board, or on stencilled 'handouts - ^The first two firms are the .-e 
coaaon, the.^lalter rare except in' language- classes; One reason for • 
this, is the difficulty of -getting stencils, typed^ and the ^copietf 'run' 
.off. students in general did not express strong preferehce for" the 
■lepture fprmat, preferring practicals and tutorials.- Interestingly.- 
-one problem they did not, see as a "contributor to this was that of ^ " ' 
language, viz,^ the overwhelming majority saylng-.they could iind^- ' 
stand jicst of what their lecturers said in English! 'B^oMuwaffak 
reported that half of " his students had problems in this area. The - 
resi^lts of the testing'ln Chapter 'Pour of this report ^peak of a 
great prpblem here. Yet, .the students do not .see it^'so. Perhaps . 
connected with this "feeling is the almost' equally large prcjportion ■ 
against Arabicization-r- It is thus likely th^t consfderation of - 
fashion ^ and status are far more: powerful Incentives among students ^ 
m favour -of retaining English medium inatructipn -than .instrumental 
■ones suchas easier learning and more relevant conceptualization. \ 



The 



•esult' of-.the inte^^iew data recast -into faculty sub-groups 
pomtj fir,st. to a more personal approach in teaching: ' ^fche■. findi£g 
t,\at tne Law students ^re^rred lectures -c.^mparbd with.an opp^ilte 
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finding in otherTaculties (coupled vith th4 observation tiiat teaching 
in LaWr oving to snail n'uiQbQr&^ perhaps, is more personal) . Certainly 
one iaportant co»sideration is. the personality of the lecturer - some- 

■ thing the most sophisticated teaching and/or study methods can do 
little about. Yet another consideration for the effectiveness- cf. 
lectures is the students* o.wn cultural approach to then^ involving 
thei'r'^perceived right to ack questions of a tencher, an^-, as Dr ■ 

., >tuwaffaic suggested, their fear of shaming themaelves before- their* 
peers.- Students* expectations must s-uroly play a part m their ■ 
receptiveness to teaching. For example, the greater pro-portion of 
dissatisfied students^ in Science :nay be b. result of their r.eiri^ 
better- prepared students having higher ex^-:otati ^h-'n th^;ir 
colleagues in- other faculties. Fa^'olty differences st'.i'i.ent ue- 
haviour and requirenents certainly -nefit L:ore and. def:per study. 

The very interesting fundamental academic-s'ocial difference between 
males and females in the. University also calls for more exploration. 
ft is likely that despite' equality of opportunity, the very fact of 
separate school facilities' produces unequal products-. Thig is 
certainly hlnt& at by the , results of the Scientific English te.Tt, 
where the females 'scored si'^ficantly lower than the imales,, mainly, 
it was proposed, on scientific grounds rather than linguistic ones. 
These interview findings possibly reflect the' .priorities, attached 
tO' university education related to' socio-economic advancement: the 
males maiy .see success primarily as a matter of academic experience, 
while the females may attacfe primary importance to finding a *suc--" 
c^ssful* husband. ^ This may not be due to the woman 's: personal pre- 
ference but the result of social and cultural constraints. Interesting 
• research could be done on vom'en*? avenues to 'success* in the Sudan. 
Another interesting finding, perhaps .related to the others, is that 
more women -than-men talked about their ''personal problems' with no 
one. *In view of ' the above Suggestions that women are more socially- 
ori-ented than men, it may be that thfey interpreted 'personal prob- 
lems'- differently, the men thinking of adjustment problems in the 
university,- the women of more intinate or private problems. Here 
much fruitful r,<9nparcH could^be carried out. . " 

'Finally, the failure to find many 'significant differences between, 
the students from. the Southern Region and those from the rest of 

.the Sudan is somewhat puzzling. Certainly, the very small number 
of Southern students in the sample meant that differences would 
have to be quite large'to 'be statistically significant, and few were 
so large. . Secondly, ■ it is probable that it is misleading to treat 

•'Southerners' as a homogeneous group - linguistically, culturally, 
and socially, the Southern p'eopie are widely divergent - as,- for 

, that matter, are people* from, the rest of the. Siidan, though perJiaps 
the divergence is not sc.. pronounced. In-any case it will be dif- • 
ficidt to^find large differences in, behaviour w^thin-^suqh gross 
(and somewhat arbitrary) parameters as •Soath' and 'North' . 'Never- 
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theless, thd results su^^esf that there exist come differ.enc^:js which 
affect both social and academic life within. the University and thece 
shgiild be explored' further, perhaps alon^ more meaniii(;ful and subtle 
dimensions than the traditional 'North' and ''South'. 

The quantified interview data, producing scales of Study Piabits, 
Motivation, and Social Adjustment, ihterpi^ted. i}3 descriptions of 

. various groups, generally support other findings in the study,, though 

' as with -the other findings, too much weight should not be placed on 
them alone. Thus we, see. that the Science students are as a group . 
quite .'different' (precisely how is a subject for f'rrther study) 
from those, in the other thre§ faculties. In other words, it may 
-be suggested that what makes a good .student , well-motivated and- 
adjusted, in Arts", Economics, or Uw, is ^ot the same for Scienoe. 

-Siip.larly, the females scored much higher than the males on the 
Social Scale, and for soine reason, higher on the 5tudy Scale. The 
Southern students scored consistently lower (but not much lower) on 
the three scales thah the rest of their colleagues. More work on 

. these- and other dimensions would help clarify and remedy study pro- 
blems aiaong ow^ students. These results merely add to our picture 
of the complexity of the study situation - one which may not be . 
appreciably altered by 'remedial* English of study :.skills courses. • 

Finally, another way of summarizing- ..-ti'he interview resuljts is to ' 
•recast them into groups of 'good' and 'not so good' students, 'good' 
bfein^ those morfe than one standard^ deviation above the r.ean in their 
Preliminary-year final examinations, 'not so good-' being cne^ standard 
deviation below the mean. ^Looking. at the latter group' first, the 
majority of the poorer students said they pray regularly, ask other' 
students for help when they .don't xmderstand something, study in a' 
way no different from their friends, usually can find-^the books. their 
teachers assign, . write only the important 'things in lecture notes^ 
generally are 'satisfied with the teaching . they receive. Among the 
good students,, the' only major differences were that they said they 
had trouble finding the assigned books, , tried to write everything . 
in their. lecture notes, and generally were not satisfied with the 
teaching. . An. equal number said they fUd and did not pray regularly, 
an equal number studied in hostels, main library and departmental 
libraries, an- equal number studied like and different from 'their ' ' 
friends. These are not particularly meaningful; differences, and 
certainly do" not...tell; us what the average or po&y student migtii;- do . 
to make himself better.' A hint may be foxmd in the finding ^that the' 
poor students. said they wrote only the important things in lectures, 
the good studentsi^ trying to Write it all. This f^ts In with^^what 
we know of, the principal sty^dy strategy' -of these students - ra:e 
memorization, and may be linked to an ability to koep a lot of 
facts in one 's .head and to select from thiq store, the relevant inf or- • 
mation at examination time. This in* turn^suggests that hard work qiay 
play a part; In fact, the number of hour; of .study time reported 

. . . I. ■ . « . 
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by the better students in their diaries was .52 hours',, and that of 
the poorer students was 41 hours," a difference of 11 hours, which 
just failed, however, to reach statistical significance (t = 1.65; 
p< .10). Thus, it may be that the better students are those who 
.worfc longer hours and' memorize more material. Further research 
will tell. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 

• / ■ 

. / 

. / .. .0.... 

EIGHT MONTHS LATER 



INTRODUCTION / 



In October, 1976, the students in this study moved to the second, or 
^Intermediate' year of their studies.- In order to investigate the- 
chanps,. if-any^ ^that had talcenl place in the group during the'eight 
aonths since tney were tested and interviewed in their Preliminary' - 
year, the students were asked to appear for re-testing in reading 
and were als'6 sent -a questionnaire containing many of the questions 
-hey had been asked in the- original interview*. This chapter deals ' 
with the results of the test and questionnaire..- 

METHOD / ■ ' 

Sub.iects ' . . • 

Of the original group of . 76 who were' 'tested* in 1976, 48 responded 
■ to the letter sent to them in 1977: thirteen students, in the Paciaty ^ 
- of -Engineering, and A::chi texture (from the Preliminary-yeSr Pactilty 
of Science Mathematics /Section) ; .thirteen from Lawj twelve from " ' 
Sconpmics; and ten from Arts. Except for thi-ee of - the Arts students " 
who^weredoin^ English' as a subject', none of the. group were attending 
English language classes" in their second, year of stydies, -..having 
passed the Preliminaryryear English. ^ ^ ^ .■ . 

Materials ' j ' ^ ■ ■ ' ' \ ' ' 

The students wer^e sent a questionnaire in English, containing 14 
•questions, moat of them retaining the' wording- of the interview .of 
1976 U copy, of -the^questionnairfe may be found in. the Appendix). 
Ilio .questions selected for the questionnaire were those which seemed 
-particularly -interesting or, meaningful from interviews. An additional" 
^ item asked whether. the student considered himself to be a better 
student in-his. .second year than ,in his Preliminary, year and provided 
a list Qf reasons tb' tick. ' ' .; *^ 

The English" reading test was the same test that had been -Administered 
in .1976. It was considered that the eight-month interval between ' 
test sessions would be sufficient to. prevent any substantial increase 
in spores d^ue to familiarity with the material. The'En^neering 
students were given the^ Science ctloze tesH:, the Arts, law, and Econo., 
mics students the '»Hunianlties« test. 
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Procedure ■ 

The students were told by letter to bring the completed' questionnaire 
with th^m to the teat sessions (one for' Engineering, one- for Humani- 
tido students), which were held enuring the second semester. The 
■studentoi were 6ffere.d' one pound for the completed questionnaire and 
the reading test. They we're ;i>ivon minutes to complete- the read~ 
ing iTest. . , -* 

READING TEisT RESULTS , ■ r 

' \ . ' . 

Table .1 shows the results of tl^.e nngUsh Heading test for the- 
Hixraanities groupj_ and for each of the faculty groups^,, including 
the m^an score (X), standard deviation (sd), and reliability 
coefficient (re-l.;-for 197^ and 1977; • ' 



Table 1 : Engli;sh Reading? Scores for .1976 -and 1977 



Arts 


Economics 






■ Txiw- 




tiiimanities 


Science 


76 " 77 ■ 


-76' 


77 




.76 




77 


76 


. 7-7 ■ 


76 77 


J- • . 3.8 1U3 


1:^.7 


^h 


.0 




..J 


14.7 


12.3 . 


14.2 


19,2' 22.8' 


Hd . 5.% 4.4 


5.5 


■ 5 


i3 


4 

c ■ 




, 4.7 


5.0 


■.■,5'.1 ' 


6,4 6.5 




■ .69 




.61 






.49 


.62 


*".61 


.71. .71 



Th'er& is in each^.case a- signify. cant (p < ,05) increase in scores from' 
1976 to 1 977 'though in no^case could it be'^said to| be ' overwhelmingly 



Th? Pearson product moment- correlation between 1976 and 1977 scores 
. v/as .66 for tKe Kumanitl&s gi'oup and- ,73 for^ the Science group (both 
significant at^l'J^). * • ' ' \. ^ 

Table 2 shows -the a" jruge- amount' of g;ain in. raw Sf^ores, and. as a • 

proportion of the 1976 score. Note/ that .'.aw made by far the smallest 

proportion of -gain, and that Economics madf '^he largest,. The amount 

■6f gJiin in Humanities is significant (t ^'2.17; p.< -.01'; r = .43")'' 

no is that in .Science (t = 2,64^ p< .05; r . ^ .61) and Arts 

(t -•= 2.05'; p <"'^P5; r , = .48.) while 'those in Economics and Law are 

nofcj owing most probaSly to (differences in the v^ariance of ^amount 

of gain. ^ . . ' >^ ' - . . ' ■ } 
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Table 2: 


Amoiiht and 


Proportion of 


Gain 


in En^rlish Reading 




Arts 


Economica 


Lav; 


Hiojaanities 


Science 


Average 

Aiaoimt 

Average 
Proportion 


2.b 


3.3 
26. 


.9 

6, 5>o 


1 ,'5 . 4;^ 


3.6 

18. 















The. correlation of the proportion of gain with original test is, 
for ths Hu^nitiea 3tude.nt3, -.57. (,p < .01 ) and for Science, a non-. . 
significant -.40. t-Tests on the difference between- the' initially 
■ high and^low scorers showed that the low scorers in both the Humn- 
+ 5^^^°""°" "^^^ significantly greater gains 

(Hum..t = 20.95; p< .01, r^^^ = .80; Sci. t = 6.46,- p< foi , r^^ = .76), 

■ ' . t 

Discussion 

~ '. • J : . 

These test-retest results syggest that the Kuaanities and 'science ■ 
students pade significant amounts, of gain in. English reading pro- 
.ficiency over the eight months between tests. This is doubly 

■ interesting because, since the first tfest was given toward thfe end . - 
of tne Preliminary-year, the stiidents (except for three' doing English ' 
as a suboect)^had.had little for:=al instnacticn in English ^ng!!fge 
si^ce tne initial, test, '^atover improvement thdy made was dut to 
the use^of English as a medium of. -instruction and of reading'. How- ' . 
tlT'.t ^^3° obvious that it was the lower scoring students who - 
made the greatest gains, both within and across . faculties. This 
suggests that there is-'a threshold of English proficiency required 
for university work, and that, stucients below this., level will make 
significant gains in proficiengy while ad they approach the level' 
and surpass it , -improvement slows down and, one imagines,.- stabilizes 
at an_optimui; level for success/survival in university. Of 'course. ' " 
this 13 necessary level, but not" a sufficient one for success -.. 
nf ^"^^!^.' P-°fi°"ncy were all that werfe required, no native speaker 

? ^ ^n^;/""^"^ Certainly, this is not a new -idea (cf . ' 

Ingram 1 970; D.v/ies 1975) but much more research is needed to" ver~- -fv' 

It and to locate empir'F-ally since the hypothesis of an English ' , 
threshold IS. de-facto, the present English teaching policy, in the ^ 

uniwrsity. . In this regard, it, is impoi-tant to note that in Human-" 
.Vn^.<;s. the majority .of students, on ,the results' of the second test, 

wore reading at a 'frustration- level* (below 38?^). Reemphasizlng 

.tho^p.unt ma4e in Oiapter Four, these results suggest, given that .- v.' 

the psasage r.pon which. the test was liased is npt widely different - > 

in difiir-^xty from the v.^ual reading .the jtudehts are asked- to do.- 
■ they are- able to- succeed (at^east in th-^ir first two years) '.Respite 

a low level cf English- reading proficiency. A necessary next step' . 

r . ' ' ' ■ • " * 

. . *r 
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13 an xnveatigatxon of tne English reading (and of general s'-^ . 

K : tlT/^ lecturers - both the -offifial. req^I^":^., . 

. (i.e. readxng liata) and the 'practical' requirements e t^; ' 

mniBuin necessary j. oome research of this nature has been'be^- 
, for. example Swales (l977.; has shown that in some Botany essa-To^ 
• .a group of second-year student.., the most important eUnle" 
. '^.nglish' in. relation, to t:.:e 'Sotany' .^larks o- --^e essa- I^- • • 
zation and lay-out (r = .67) r.ather than g^arria^r = 3;); ' 

It vas not possible to administer .:he Dictation Test' a seco-'d ■ 
It would have been interesting to i.ave studied the imrrov-e'- ' 
listening ability, gr.ined pricarily through exDosure to lecV-'^es" ■ • • 
and tutorials conducted in English. This c°rt-<rl" - 7--^T.^- 
for. future reae.-irch. ■ ^'-^--l. 

In general; the atu.dents in- their Intermediate {feecond^ ve,or -lilted- ' 
living. m r_hartoum .nd the University a bit less than in t^e^-r^e ■ 
l^'^^'^^""; 7-"" eopeoiv.lly trae in the latter casef'w-e^e 

' '/t^dents had said they liked' university life -V^rC ^^ch • 
in 197 r, only 11 s.id so. Along: similar lines,' t.here was mor^ ^s- ' 
sa isfaction with -the way you. -are being taught': ir^ 1976, were ■ 
satisfied, 26 were not; in 1977 the numbers were 10 and 37, respect^' vel-- 
.speci..! y .tn 3c ence was the, feeling otrong - in 1977 onlv one^s^uaer^ * 
cl..mod to oe satisfied with the teaching receiVed. FaRidoxicair- m^^^^^^ 

tSr'ln'rr^v"^* '" ""'^^^^'-^ tl:e subducts in Inte■rmediate'^'ear 
.than m Preliminary year - 30 in 1976, % in 1977. There vas also "f 
greater tendency. in 1-977 to believe th.at t' eir English was alri^h? ' 
46 Irn 'lut'r' '-^^y -ouia understand- their.Sc^L^: ^'eJ ilh 
lLt :r^il.\ also a slightly greater tendency -to wart 

Arabic lectufes, owing mainly to the Arts s'tudents, a majority of ' 
^ wnom were in favour - though the majority of the o^her-facuUies were 
agumat, and only one Science student was in favour, a' m^Jomy o" 
students s Ul felt they had to attend- too many lecturesr Sgh in 
the .;;umanities faculties there was.a slight tendency , toward safis- 
faction witn.tne course 16ad, especially in ikw. - There . was norr 
support for tutoria.- over, lectures in Intermediate yTar -%f "- ■ '■ 
ferrmg tutorials-, 1 .rcr^-es.- . Ther^ was a slightly greater 
tend«acy to ask- questions in lectures in Intermediate Sar Regard- 
i i« sti^dy time, the najprity in both y^ars aaid thoy hadl^noa^T 
hough the majority was smaller, in Intermediate year,, owing^i^lV 
to the science students, who made a.. (complete reversal - ejfv^ to 
two sa:.ing they had Enough study, time in Preiiminary year eleven 
to. two saying t.ey hac not in Int^rmediate.-year.. . In I97b; an T 
approximtel,. equal number-said they wrote 'everything- i^ their • ' 
lecture notes and only the 'important'' thint:n in theif no?es, in ' ' ' 
19/7 the vast Majority (35 . t? Jj)' said 'just the important ^hi^... r 

-f c 1 



In' the hostels, .*io majority still said there was too much noise, 
but in t^e Humanities the majority was sioaller in 1977^ while in " 
Science it was larger. About the same numbers in both years had 
friends among the opposite sex. finally, there was a greater,vten- 
dency in 1977 to se^k. personal advice from friends- or relatives 
•rather than hostel wardens or teachers; . 

vAjiot question was .asked in the 1977 questionnaire which was not 
in the 1976 irfterviews: Are you a better student now than you 
were in~ybur~I*eliJiinary-year? The vast majority; said yes. The . 
most important reasons^they offered .included (in order of importance) 
a better understanding of spoken English; «better ability to use the 
library, writing better- English and taking better lecture notes 
(these two were of. equal importance), better, idea of what .the ' teachers 
expecfj doing more' reading, more interested ^in subjects, less afraid 
to ask questions. Reasons* which the majority felt did .not contribute 
to their being better students included help from their teachers, less 
full time-table r more study time, feeling more at home in the Univer-* 

i B±ty, getting more help from frieVids, and having smaller classes. ■ 



Discussion 

• \ \ : . ■■ 

In general, these results guggest tlrnt^ ihe students in their second 
year Here more confident - tljey.had, after all, passed their J^e- 
liminary-year examinations - but somewhat more dissatisfied with 
bhe University prograiome than they vere during the previous year. , 
J'or- example r they were more confident of their ability* to -.understand .' 
lectures in/English - and to some extent, this was , Justif .^ed^by their 
test performance; mpre :of them felt confident enough to write only 
the. important things in* lecture notes; more of themi'felt able to ask 
questions in lectures; they were happy jwi^th tlieir subjects; and more 
of them preferred tutorials over thef'*more anonymous lectures.. At 
the same timer it would appear that their expectations were.,*someiwhat 
heightened, f o_r^ they eipressed more dissatisfaction: 'fewer/of them 

■ liked Khar.tovua and u^versity ^life; fewe^^of tWm went to.;-the^wardens 

■ for'^ersonal advice; more of them thought they hadn't enough study 
-time; and more were dissatisfied wiih the teaching they received* 

In their reasons' for feeling they were better students Jn their 
Intermediai:e ^yeari they emphasized language proficiency - under- 
standing spoken English, taking better notes,., reading, writing, afsk-. ■ 
ing questions - and s^w as less important tijnetable factors - free 
time and smaller classes - or hel;p from teachers and friends. 
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SUMMARY 

The students made significant gains in EngliSu, reading 
proficiency as a result of exposure to English medium lectures and 
reading, ' ' "\ . . 

• 2)- There is evidence for a threshold level of proficiency 
necessary, but not ^sufficient for academic success. ' \ 

... ' \ 

5) A substantial number of students are^ a till below a 
»frestration' level of reaciing proficiency, but still manage 1o 
succeed, 

4) -The students in Intermediate-year are more confident of 
their .abj:lity to succeed, ■/ 

_.5^^Q^ey are also somewhat more critical of the University 

programme^"""'"" '~~7-^ — :^ .„.. , ' * 

6) They consider language proficiency to be a major contri- 
butor to their success. 
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CHAPTEH-" BIGHT 



I.'fTRODUCTIOII 



. . ^^rtoun^iS^J^Sr^^rHf^ conducted af thp' n • 

• provide data and advife ^'"'^ P^^^^- and stuJent uT''^^ °' 

fnr i'y°or h' ""'^"^ P--=tical recolendaTr^""^" ""^ ^^s . 

independent of ''"^ themaelvea in ^1 f ^^vily on 

recoLendations Lve'^b""* "^^^-^^"^ 'i^rt? 1'*!,°^ . - . 

suMMAfiY OP nimims . 

■Previous •b..-,^,,;. . ■ ri^nM_j^ .. - ■ / ' 

1. Muvaffak al-Hamdahi: IHk i.u 

^ 1[ •. ^'/^-ciaiist' writing 
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than in writing for English classes Science students made fewer 
.*speciaUst» errors than other faculty groups; on a placement test 
where a sco;'e of 90^ or more indicated ne^r-native English, the 
average among: University of Khartoum Preliminary-year students- 
wae 5255. 

^ 3. 'John Swales: The general standard of English' seemed not to have 
dropped substantially between 1963 and I969, but the best students 
of 1969 were not as good as the best of I963. 

^ 4. Mustafa Abdel-Magid: The consensus of school teachers and 
administrators suggests that English ii^ needed primarily for world 
communication to maintain scientific,^ technical, and commercial ties;" 
.School Certificate English programme produce's students with a literary 
bias, not competence! in academic or Scientific English: 

5. Study Behaviour: There is no clear evidence that 'good' study 
habits- produce' better achievement in university, but there is the 
auggeistipn that courses giving advice on study methods, combined 
with, good teaching methods, can produce better students in the long 
run; there is evidence that different study methods are required for 
students in Arts and' in Science; motivation has an effect on achieve- 
ment and can be increased by teachers, especially through providing 
students with /personal, proximate and precise* goals.- There is 
eyidence tha.t, sheer hard work and long study" hours are related to- 
achievement. 

s ' 

language Testing; ■ Chapter Pour " 

1. The Reading tests suggest that the majority of Preliminary-year 
students in all faculties are- reading in English^ at a 'frustration » ' 
level - that is, the"university-levej. reading they are likely to be 
asked to do is too diffi^cult for them. The situation* ih, Science is 
not as severe as. in the Humanities faculties, perhaps 'Swing to- the'" 
more techjaical nature of scientific reading, but even here, the vast 
majority of students; still, need." help wisth their reeiing.- 

2. ITo significant difference waS foyaid between Preliminary-year and ' 
Pourth-.year reading proficiency in either. Arfs or Science. This may 
suggest that the students in fab t do -very little reading -in their 
uxiiversity careers. 

3. English* Listening ability was markedly poo?:er in Arts dnd Science 
than in law or Economics, though the scores in all faculties Vere low. 

4. There were problems with the Arabic rsadi^ng test, perhaps linlwed 
to a degr^ee of acceptable al^tematives in vocabulai^ greater than is 
the -'case in English. • . 
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5., Differences were found between students from larban and rurai' . 

areas in their Arabic listening proficiency; dialect ' .iriation- wad • ' ■ 

given as a possible cause. . ' 

6. Students from the Southern Region, where English is used mox-e 
-outside the language classroom, were found to be better at English 

listening ability than their coll-eagues frcm*other areas of the 
Sudan, but no better at reading English. 

c - ■ " ■ 

7. Women in Science were found to be not as good as the men in 
reading. This was probably due to a deficiency in Science background 
rather than English. 

Success in University; Chapter Five -* 

1 There appears to be a fairly large amoxint of carry-.oveiv.;affiong:^he 
various subjects in the Sudan School Certificate jEiamination, suggesting • 
that there is a common element ^ possibly memori2f:tion. This also 
suggests that a student who is good in one subject is likelycto be' 
good in othejTs. 

There is a positive, significant felationahip between performance 
on the School Certificate and perfi>rmance on University examinations, 
but the relationship is not a very strong one^ only about 8?^ .of the 
overall variance in University performance was" predicted by SSC-.per- 
fonnarice. v - . . . . 

3. Overall, "SSC English was a better predictor of UnJ.versity 'per- 
formance - 19^ df the variance was predicted by the s'SC English paper. 

4. The SSC Arts Stream eiamiiiation ;;as^a very good predictor of ' 
University Arts performance - predicting 44^ of the' Arts variance. 

5. Overall, English proficiency accounted ^dr about* 21^6 of the 
variance in University performance. In all faculties English was 
showri to be very important,, either. as a factor in the selection of . 
etudents, or to ultimate examination. results. . " ' 

6^ English, proficiency was .sho'wn to be an important factor in "succms 
and it was suggested that a credit in English be -required for admissib^. 

7. The present research and that of A/Fattah (V977) sugge'st the pr^sence^ 
of a, strong rote-memorization- factor in University performajicer^-especially 
in Science. This perhaps helps students overcome, def-rciencies in English. 
profipiency. , • * . ^^^^^^..^-^ " . ' j 

8, .Overall", English listening ability is a slightly more important 
skill than English reading in Preliminary-year. 
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9. . In ScieVce, •S^igliBh^ listei^ var y ijiportant.; in the Humanities, 

English reading takes iin a slightly greater importance. 

10. Arabic jJiroficiency is an iihportant factor in the Faculty of Law, 
hut nowhere else. ' ^ 'r- ..-i 

Interv-ews and Diaries; Chapter Six 

1. Th^ students * sociBl life^is very aullt:;and is a rcajor source- of • 
discontent amo^g students." ■■ - ^ 

% 

.2. A principal' complaint about hostel life is ncise ' Some students 

■ say they have tfouble sleeping. 

.3.^^ Personal, advlqe is more often sought from friends or relatives 
'".rthan from of f i cial *' sources;.. such as hostel wardens or teachers. 

4. The roajority of students 'are interested in. politics,'' and believe 
that students should take part in national politics. " " 

. ^ . 

'ir 5^ k large proportion of the students are dissatisfied, with University 

" li^e in general and with- the,, teaching they receive in particular. Nor 
■ '^»^e the majority highly motivated ^.toward their studies. ' ^ 

6.\^ The students t7T)ically rely' on each;':oJ:her for academic help. ' . ^ 

■ 7.' A too-full timetable Is mentioned as a problem, but students do.,.- ' 
believe' th^9khave adeq\iat^, _.study, time.' 

g. Pinding^ a '^^ace to study- and finding books and' materials for study- 
ware mentioned-^s a problWby a efubatantial number of students. 

^^^^-^•"^oblems with the leC"bp|re--tutorial system* include students* difficul- 
ties with note- taking, f e<f^handou^>^^-^^^^ preference on the Jpart of 
students for tutorials rather thirk^ lectures. ' ' ... 

10.* The majority of studentsj:|i9" nbt-'beiie^ English proficiency is a ' 
problem^ in understanding' IjBctvir^Ji.^ ■ V ' ' ' ^ 

It. Overall, ArabicizatioSvin tHo;;Unxv^ would jiot seem .to J)e a 

popular notion among;^- atudertt'd ^ 

. . • . ' . : / " ■.»^r ' • * - ' - • ♦ ■' 

. 12^^ There is evidence,, that a more perbopal approach to teaching is 
perf erred by students.'. C>:.\. ■ l-' - V ■ . , " ■ 

13. The male students have a bore aqiademlc orientation" to University 
work," ,the females,, a mo^e social orieiitation. 



•vvU.. ^O^PaZlv.w^e .c^^ that the students liave a capacity 

for hard work-and lon^ hoxifa >f stucjy, but need direction and specific' 
yztjjaf and goals; ^ 



-.felgiLt Monthfl Lfttft r; CJhapter Seven 
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1. Ihiring the eight-months between tests, -the students made signifi-^ 
cant gaina (though not especially a,arg^, gains) in English reading 
ahiUty (and. probably in general English 'proficiency). . 



- 2. There is evidence for a 'threshold' level of Eng^^'sh proficiency 
required for University study, and a 'native-like' ability is not ' 
needed. Thia level laeeds to be determined empirically, however 



3. ihe^^ority of atudenta in the Humanities were still reading at 
a 'ftriaatration' leyel and it is difficult to see how they could cope 
Jrealifltically with University-level reading. ' . • . 

4. Between Preliminary and Interiadiate-year,' there .was a small " ^ 
decrease in general satisfaction with University .life and with teachinj?; 

5. On the other hand, there was' evidence that the Intermediate students 
were more ^confident, of their 'abiUtiea 'and more highly motivated. . 

'f; .^L'^^* majority considered themselves better students- than- in ■ 
!^f;fJ?®^"^^^"y®^^» attributed this mainly ^to improved English 
ability and to improved study skills. 



DlSCTJSiSIpN 

The above 42 •findings* suggest, firstj that English language pro- 
Ticiency ie a major problem for the Preliminary-year students. Those 
StudentB who are best in English are also the students who do well in 
their ^versity examinations. As long as English remains- the medium 

cof instruction in the. University. - and it is likely to remain so for 
flone ti»e to come - much consideration .will have to be given to the 

. Ksi^liah proficiency of the incoming students - both in seleotion ' 
procedures and in Preliminary-year " courses. 

\. > '* 

The second suggestion of the finding is that there" are potential 
problems of a linguiotic and an attitudinal nature with Arabic as a--*'' 
medium of iiiatruction in the University. The Arabic rea-ding test 
Cata in particxOar suggest that there are problems of precision in * 
the use of -Arabic among the students - which* is not in itself" a bad 
thing but dp^s. require some consideration. Thore is certainly room 
for the study of the use of., Arabic for acadomic purpose?!, and for 
the development of the teaching of Arabic as^ a second language for 



those students (and staff) who lack gproficigncy in it/ This would 
seem to be an obvloxis fiyst step toward. Arabicization, 

.a thlr4 suggestion is that the full burden for success in University 
does not lie with the students and that reliance on »remediiil» courses 
in English or-study. skills may be somewhat over-optimistic. No educ- 
ational objective can be achieved without good teaching, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that, the title of the university teacher should, 
be 'lecturer', for this seems to, imply that his major job is to 
provide information to students, -whose options ar& either »sink ' ' 
or swlm». The main thrust of research into stu(V behaviour ±h the . 
digestion that more important than 'good' study habits or ^remedial* 
language lesions is the approach of and care taken by the teacher 
•to see that students are well-motivated, given precise tasks to 
perform-, plenty of guidance in performing the tasks, and Adequate' 
'feedback'' on performance. In'. ether words, the responsibility ^ 
for academic excellence falls upon the lectui-er as much as upon 
the. student, . ■ ^ 

This thought leads to yet another suggestion, that there is a 
problem of staff-student comniunication in the University, Dissatis--' 
faction among the students may be traced to dissatisfaction in 
■their relationships .With their lecturers, ' Students feel t^eir ' ■ 
lec^turers care little about them personally, 'and seem to crave 
more personal attention , such as may be fo^ond in tutorials. There 
is- overwhelmi-ng dissatisfaction with University teaching. There 
is certainly room - as the , Committee on Academic Reform indicated - 
for improved relations between the students and the teaching. staff 
and administration, ' 

o 

'Finally, the results of this research suggest that .there ' aro, immense 
social probl*^ms for students t'6 overcome when they arrive at the ' 
University. .There are cultural differences as" students from various 
and distant parts of t*he Sudan come ^together; there are coeducat- 
ional probloma; health problems; ordinary human problems of getting 
•ilonfe with new people in, a new environment. These problems present 
a challenge to' the University, particularly involving the Students' 
Union and the Students' Affairs* Section, Certainly, steps are 
being taken by the latter. organization to enrich social, personal, 
and recreational life among the students. Obviously, more can be 
done. The problem of re-establishment of- a Students' Union is a 
complex and subtle^issue, but clearly, positive steps must be" taken 
towards the goal of an active, influential, add. broadly-based 
Students' Union, ' ' ^ ' ' . 

•The above discussion of ' the m;;jor emphases of the Study. Habits 
Research findings is very general and vague. Concrete proposals 
■for f£)llowing up the suggestions must be made, and shall be in 
the following section. However, no research findings, no recommen- 
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datlona for action can have any force, any hope of success unless 
those concerned - in this casOi.' the administratorsi teachers, and 
students who make Up the University and tho;Be outside the Univer- . 
sity who .have* a stake in its excellence ~ unless these people are 
convinced of the need for impro'^^sment,' no research .findings can ^ 
be of mucfh practical use. must all ask ourselves if we 
are satisfied with the Job. we are doing as students ^ teachers, 
- policy ^makers. Are our graduiatrs making as effective a contri- 

* bution to Sudanese natiosal dovulopment as they- might? Are 
they able to enter into employment at a level Justified by 

the tijfie and money and energy invested? Are students satisfied 
that they are able to take suf f-* cie'nt advantage of .the oppo't- 
^tunity offered them^^ of the expertise and experience of their 
teachers? Are we teachers satljfied 'that . we do '^ustice to our ' 
students ifi^'helping them to rer/^h the highest level of develop- 
ment of which they are capable? 'These are the serious" questions 
with which this Researjch Project is involyed at root. They are 
not easy questions. But if, ic facti we ,^e not satisfied - we 
teachers, students, and administrators - then this research 'ccCn 
off-er a small start \n the task of adjusting' "our approaches, skills, 
goals, and methods - until we t^^e satisfied.* 

RBCCWIBNDATiOHS FOR ACTION * , / 

X. Arabic 

The fut\ire of education at the University of Khartoum lies with 
Ariabio-medium instruction. How far in the future remains to be seen. 
Hevertheless, stepe mu.8t be ta>.»n,now to prepare the way for Arabiici- 
tatidln. ■ • ■ " 

1. Arabic language research should be undertaken, possibly by an 
•Arabic Language Unit*, initially withiSa the Department of Arabic or 
the Department of Traaalationv perhaps in collaboration with the 
Khartoua Institute for the- Prepnratit)n of .Teachers of Arabic as a 
Second Language'. The purpose of the Unit should be .the investigation 
of such topics as the. academic register o.f Arabic, its potential for 
\^e in various disciplinea, the various^ Sudanese varieties -bf Arabic 
and their mutual intelligibilj tv in' different mediums, methods for 

• teaching Arabic as a second language to non-Arabic speakers, academic 
Arabic in other count i^es, stuaont attitudes toward Arabic in the 
University, its success in De^irtments where it is used as a medium. 
Thought must be given, too, to . the place, of the University of Khartoum, 
as a national unlveraity, and its i^lAti.on to the new Universities 

of Cerira ^nd Juba* .This wou^d involve gathering data on the. f' 
^attitudes and aspirations' of the various .non-Arabic speaking groups 
of the Sudan. The question of Arabicization in the University of 
Khartoum must be- approached ic full- consideration of the consequences 
in light of national educational, language and political policies.: 



2. ThB use of Arabic lecturers vho feel they, could lect)»re in It, 
to students vho are competent in it, ehould be encouraged by Senate^ 
as TTniTeraity policy. 'The Arabic-nadiuin courses currently being . 
offered in the Departments , of History Philosophy, teaching Methods, 
and Shari»a serre as examples, but a much broader experience could, 
be gidned. This proposal presents a difficulty, of course, where 
there exist i courses taught by different teachers, one of whom 
mi^t prefer to teach in. Arabic, the-otUr not. Such prijblems' 
would need to-be considered caLoiyily by those involved. However, 
the institution of the Course-Unit system will help* here, espacially 
in the examination structure, which would allow a course-unit tau^t 
in Arabic to be examined in Arabic^ and vice versa. This Arabic- 
medium teaching could provide invaluable input to the research 
unit proposed above, wljich would also be a source of advice on 
the use of Arabic in various disciplines. 



As the. present ijedium of Ihs'iiniction in the University,- as an 
historically important language in the Sudan, and as an important 
world rlanguag©, English must , continue t© be given serious attention 
in the University Programme. After Arabioijcation has begun, the 
needs for Bn^lsh competence wlJJl b* even more specialised and 
acat« thain they are now. 

1. A •credit • in BngUsh on the Suaan- School Ceirtificate, or. 
equivalent, should cbe a requirement for admission to the University 
in all faculties, as long as Engllch remains the primary, medium 
of instruction in the University. A^owance should continue to 
be made, certainly, for the ^rllliant student in History or .BiojLogy, 
for example, who was nonetheless deficient in^ English. However, 
such cases will be few in number (ao shown by the *etrong relation- 
ship t>f School Certificate English to the reot of the School 
Certificate results). This 'credit^ Bhou3.d be a .rerequiflite 
to admission and not a part of the 'boxing number' systemt 

^2. Preliminary-year teaching of Ewrliah in the University should 
be the responsibility of a single body, perhaps a somewhat expanded 
KngUsh language Servicing Unit. ' The goals of such a tjnit would 
be two-foldi . ' ii 

a) To ensure that the English standards of all students 
vtre up to an acceptable Btandnrd (trbich lai^t entail 
tesohlng pest ther^Rrelimlnary-year in aany cases) j 

b) To provide special courses bsyond the mfnim^m -level, 
.•vhere the students required such services^ for exaiple, 
la the pr^Axmtlon of scientllxo and teohnloal reports, 
la the wrlting^oTTioiiours dissertations or jostgraduate 
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th«0«fl/ or in preparation for study in foreign Bn«Uah- 
y \ apeoking uniTersitiea, 

Thla 'KnflrUah akills' teaching would ceirtainly hire to be carried 
out after the ?reUminary-year. c ' 

^ThlB recomendation would include the Fteliminaiy-iyear teaching now 

S^v^^*^* oABngUah in the Faculty of Arte and ^t 

of the l^Partaent of BngUah in jfehe Faculty o^ Education. Thua; - 
a clear matinction should be made between the teaching of Bngllah 
aa a aklU, i.a. the work of ELStJ,. and the teaching^ finfeuih as 
• a ^subject, i.e., ^he woxk of the Department of BngUsh. It is 
I^iaarily through the. graduates in EngUsh from the I^culties 
of Ajts and Education that the University can most affect the 
^lish teaching io the^ schools, and it is of great importance 
that theae gi^duates should be of a high standard, both in the 
comaunicatlTe use of EngUah and in its study as a . subject. . 

' * f, ■ 

A consequence of this recommendation; at least as far as the Faculty 
or Arts is concerned, is that Honours graduates in EngUsh Language 
who were accepted as te^chlnflr aseistanta, would be most likely to 
find themselvee employed in the Kn^Ush Languagi Serrlcing TTnlt / 
5?^°* further studies. This being the cas^, it is 

- ir^.^v 5** ''^'^^ *o * closer contact with the 

BngUiih Department- in planning the. EngUsh Language Honours 

"^5^^!^^ V^J-^ the case. It seems ebseutial for the future 
of BngUsh teaching in the UnlTersity • that young Sudanese teachers 
be developed in the tradition of teaching BngUsh as a skill for 
specific purposee and that ELSU not become a perennial expatriate 
preserre, ;np matter how weU-tralned and dedicated the expatriates 
may be.- ^ 

III. Tha Pr^lli^npyy J^^y ^ - 

^^M^^xf^i!*?''**' Univ»wity ereatly influence 

their at^tltudes and habit, for much of the rest of their TTnlTersity 
• careers*. Thu*,. it seM» Important to prcrlde for them an orderly/ 
well-org«nl«ed start to the ^oademlo ees-slon. The fact that the 
IfelTerslty of Khartoum )^ a ?teli«lnAry-.year must be tak«n full 
a^TaKtage o^ and theae students treat«»d.a8 a group who are leamin* 
the 'ropes* of academic Ufe^ ' • 

^.\ Mn effort should be made to have thi»^eU«lnary~yeaT students 
on caavu* at least a week bef cro th* elder students arylve. -During 
wii!!^*" ' ^ d<8i«ii»iod •PreUirtnary-year Orientation 

weeic , they ehou^ be giwim in each facijaty fm introduction ^o 
italTerslty Ufe,. Includlne a totj^r ^f the IJciUtiec Uuoh as the 
Ubra^, the computer centre, and tho various admlalstratlTe ' offices 

■ is:;- . ■ • ■ - ■ 
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. . . i- - . I ■ . ^. 

' ^ . :•• . • .• . ■• .-A .. • 
vltb vhloh' th«7 irlll baT* to dMl), an exiplanation of.th^ • 
Vnirmrmttf 'ayattn* of Itcturaa^ tutorlala, axid practicala, a&d 
tha tiaatabla, Tha naw ntudanta ahould ba told what aatarlala 
th«3r vill Baad 'Buclv .M notalaookaf dravin^ inatrunsntay ato,, and 
ba glTan thair iartbpoks* Thair tiaatablaa afabuld ba praparad 
and thair tutorial groupa aaai^nad, Cartalnly, all of this la 
aaaiar aald than dona*. Xta iapla«mtation. inrplraajaotion on at 
laaat thraa frontal, tha Adaiaaiona Offica in aalactin^ and 
notiilTinff tha nav atudanta (vhioh in turn dapanda upon tha 
rapaipt of Sudan School Cartificata rilaulta); ttha Tarioua 
faculty raffffatrara and Praliainary-jaar taachara'ln organising 
tha tiaatablaa and tha oriantation aaaaionai and tha UniTaraltj 
Uibrary and othar unita in' organising tha toura ^(a.g.y' saa. 
RacoHsandation IV.2), " 

2; A group of ftralialiviry^yaar Advlaora ahould ba eat up in aach 
faculty^ cofflpriaing thoaa iacturara^ invplYad in taaphing the Vr^ 
liidhary^yaar, l!ni^ AdTlsora ahould aacfai ba reaponaibla for a 
group o^ atudanta » and thair dutica ahould ba apacifiad, -For ^ 
azaaplay • 

a) halping tha atudanta vork out thair tiaatablas 
ao that thay hara tha parpdaaibla aubjact coabinationa 
and/or optiosa 9. and tHatrthair^ varioua tutorial groupis ^ 

do not claahi ^ ' 

..... » . . ^. ■ • 

\ . ■ , ■ - 

"'^ b) " conducting . diaciuaion aaasiona during tha atudanta' 
* Oriantation Waalc" to inform tha nav atudanta br. faculty 
ragulationa, tha location of yarioua officaa, librariaa, 
ate .9 tha lactura-tutorial or couraa*unit ayatam and *' 
ita vorklng89 tha aatariala thay irill' n^ad to pufchaaa, 
tha taztbook distribution syatatt) 

'J . ' * • 

c) aaaigning tha. atudanta to thair tutorJ.al groupa9 in 
cooparation vith tha faculty Raglstrar or tiaa-tabla 
officari \ 

d) Baking thaaaalTaa aTailabla at apacifiad tinea and 
aa naadad to help tha atudanta irith acadaaic problana 
and adainiatratiTa aattar^; . <» 

All thia irould9 of coiursa9 nacaaaitata a clear atateaent of the 
faculty ragulationa regarding re<iuireaantB and course combinationa 
to enable adrlaora to help the etudenta, 

IT. atiuhr anila «id Raaouroaa 

' Tha UtaiTaraity ahould Ukm the initlatlTe in prorlding tha nav 
atudanta vith an ada^ta introduction to their nav life at Itaitaraity, 
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Th« traMition fro» school to unlTirsity la a difflcmlt on» and 
0 kha 8tud»r.t«, no natter how viUlB«, need' guidance and reeourcea 
of an academic nature. Nevertheieaa, this guidance" can^at X^et 
bo only Indirect - the reapoimlblllty for developing and ualng 
atudy akllla wuat lie ultlmatiely..^th the atudent. 

1 • Ul facuXtlea ahouid offer to thilr entering atJdehta a courae 
^ atudr Bfcilla, eapeclally relevant to the need^ of the students. 
Theae akilla^lnclude note-taMng, the uae of relevant reference 
■aterlala and library facllltlea, examination teehnlquea, and ' ' 
an oTerTlew of the type and quality of work expected. Theae 
couraea ml^t-need laat only a few houra, or perhapa a aemeater, 
depending upon the amount of work considered neceaaary in the > 
.faculty. ,They mlg^t laat longer in Arta tl^n in Science, for 
example. The aw^casof the Engllah Language Servicing Unit . 
might be drawn upon In preparing the, couraes, but they should 
be in addition to, riot a part of, the Engllah language .couraa. 
There is no need. In. fact, for the atudy^cakilla couraea to ,be 
related to Engllah primarily "at all, alnce what shoiild be taught 
la awareneaa of teehnlquea and aktlla the students' could make 
uae 'of in all their oubjecta 'lmmedlat€!;iy. . |- 

To be meat effective, these atudy skills coursea ahouid be ^ 
developed and tau^t ,^th the fuUeat poaalble participation 
of the subject teachers o.f the faculties, to ensure that the 
content of the poursetf be relevant to the needs, of the atudents, 
•the expectations of the lecturers,' and the facilities available 
in the faculty and the Unl vitrei ty. A 'functional • approach is 
thufl recommended* the courses ^hould not be aimed so much at r 
developing 'good*' study, habits among the students as toward 
informing tbom of the actual work expeoted £\nd necessary for 
them-^to do, and of- ways of doing.lt. This, in turn, wlU..neces. 
Bitate members of staff considering what they require of their 
Btudente, in tangible, specific tern .'3, during the semester. 
Again, this might best be done in. consultation with the ELSU 
staff. 

2.. An Orientation Course, or Tour,, should be provided by the 
rmlversity LlbraiT, in connection With the 'Preliminary-year 
^^ntatlon WeeOc'. This might take the form of one-hour tours 
of tho Main Ubrary, conducted by members of the Library staff, 
for groups of perhaps 30 students at a time. The purpose of 

J^IJ'f "ili"^^ ^ *° ^^P^^^ ^^^'^^ cataloguing systenf, 

in both Arabic and English, ^he various subject sections of thb 
Library, the .reference materials in various subjects, the periodi- 
cals, the Sudan Library, the reserve book system, borrowing facl- ' 
11 ties and regulations. The tour/course could be' varied to meet 
t^Q needs ^ interests of various faculty groups, Un collabora- 
tion with Preliminary-year Ad-rioorp. Similar courses could be 
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developed fpr th« varloua l\ranch librarieii. hi9 Library Toui* -kLght 
alio include a ahdrt-^eeriea of exerciaee requii;4.n« the studente to 
locate varioua bite- of information and bo aciuallypUae the facilities 
■ they had been ahown,; This sort o'f activity might be developed in 
liaison with the English i^nguage Servicing Unit, •. / 

3. Adequate provision of textbooks must^^be undertaken by^ each faculty. 
To provide facilities enabling the facultiee to carry. out their . * 
responsibilities in this regard, a- University Textbook Committee should 
,be set up, comprising repreeentativea .'from the faculties, the Univer- 
/Sity Bookshop, the University Financial Section, and .i>erhapa the Bank 
ofc^dan Foreign Exchange Section. Once the machinery. , for purchaeing . 
new books ie functioning, stocks of textbooks should be built up in 
seach faculty for dietritmtion to the studenta- ae needed. The goal • 
should be one> copy of each reqxiired text for" each student, A system • 
of control ahoiad be developed in each faculty* textbook .library 
for dletributing and collecting the books. Perhaps the example of 
the Faculty of Law coiad profitably be -followed here, 

■J 

V, Teaching . - 

No consideration of Study canbe complete or practical without a 
consideration -..of Teaching; It i^ a world-wide phenomenon that 
university lecturers are in large .measure untrained as teachers. 
They arp frequently reeearch scholars who find themselvee fi^ced with 
teaching,. Moat, of course t welcome this and perhaps even regard it 
eis their primary duty. Yet, their past experience has donejlittle " 
to prepare them for facing a lecture hall full* of students, Tliere" ' 
are aleo at the University of Kharto-iim the special cases of the ' 
teaching aaBiatants",;* who at present filX.in a year or so doing 
. eoifife perhai>a. desultory teaching iwh^le waiting to begin work on an 
advanced de^ee,'--and o*f the numerotis expatriate lecturers, who may 
or may not be experienced and who .may or may.-not have much aware- 
nese of Sudanese culture,' At the Univereity of Khartoum, teachln>:; ^; 
ie a maijor nource of student diaaatii^factioh. ' . 

1. A University "-^".chers'' Journal should be established to faci- ^ 
Htate the Oommui^ . :i of information about, teaching problems' and, 
solutions, from boti; xnlerri/il and extemf?"!. eoxzrcee, such ae t'le 
•Memce* publiehed by. the Cehter for Research dn "Learning and 
Teaching; of the University . of Michigan, or the Teaching Methods 
Unit, of the University of London. The existing f;onim- publication 
of the School of Ebctra-Mural Studies might fulfill thle fxmction, 
given a broader bate of support, A committee might be formed, 
perhape vrder the Vice-Chancellor's Office, to solicit and commis- 
sion article* for trie Journal pertaining to such matters as teaching 
methode, Sudaheee culture as it relates to .the University, student 
and etaff profilest science teaching programme, language labpratories/ 
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r«^»w'Ji!?2L attended. IhiBi- • 

torn porpoa*. of tiw peogrpm woulfi b« thr«e-foldt 

a) to provide the laoturera with aoaa 'f.^-back' on 
thalr iwrfprmao.- and th. content anTreilrond^ bf 

ex^natlo^SS^rJf ^'u,.., .. " 
»hloh pronde 4 dlffereat Jdnd of fee4-baokJ| 

fiellLfl^*** <^tlet for their 

STiSStTtr:^*,'" contribution to the 

• i tJ:ir'Tu*:i2'S^Saf''*^*'~ '^•^t^'* 

to ffiSSl'wS^ir.^^JdlJlS.^r'cJ^^ coni'ld^tLIXy. 

* "^ort courae on tikchlng oithoda 

■«iMi-4x7iTlvf ^^^SL 131 apeolflo terns their duties and rm^ 

Sirjs^'^^^^.fo'f s ^ *» «iT^?gi— 

of til.*-- //7 -^*«™»«« of their Job, aono practice in the • tricks 

^X^torl^t'^^y,'^^''^^^'" "I'-crtticiia a. "JeaSe^^ 
ine^tore' for theae conreea ahoiad be experienced and 
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iat«r«st«d Itoturers in th« faculty Conceded. _Eo8Bibl7» a teaa of ^ 
l«ctxar«ra sl^t present thla teachia^ a8siiit«nta* orientation 'ccmrae. 

ayatem voiild involve eeveral Mabara of the faculty, each with 
rea^naibility for a portion of the course. It icT not unlilcely, too, 
that such a ayatem would have the valuable ^'backwaah' ^effect of 
aaicth^ the' older, iaore experienced taachera aware of juat what it 
ia they do btf^re a group of atudenta, and mora thou^tful about 
their own techniquea and approachea. 

- VI. Social Life { 

^^lucii of" the diaaatlafaction on the part of atxidenta atema from their 
ratbar dull and acanty social life. This is* of . course, linked iu 
part to the diaaolution of the Studenta' Union and Societiea, owing 
to the perhaps inordinate preoccupation of the Union' with politics. 
The re-establishment of the Union admits of no easy solution, but 
more than that, the whole question- of the involvement of thi^ students 

•in the life of the University institutions must be dealt wilh. 

* * -. 

1 . A Select Committee of students, teaching staff and admlniatration 
ahculd^ be formed by Senate to se^ a solution to the Students' Uhloi 
impftsse. Such a Committee mi^t begin oh. a amall scale and expaxid • 

- j.ta m e mb erahip and brief aa the problams were aired and dealt with. 
Xta initial brief ahould be to disc\iss the problems of re^inatitutiniT 
the Students * T^on and to recommend to Senate proposals Vor dls- 

■ cussion by an expanded Committee. S^om this expanded Committee 
would come proposala for the re-inatatement .of the Students Union. 

2. The Studenta^^iffaixa-Section^ahould continue ita initiativ^a 
in expanding ita welfare, aocialTand'-spor'te-.ihmc^ 

students. The 'Student Handbook', at present a stencilled Inf forma- 
tion guide, could uaefully be expended to contain information on all 
facets of. student life outside the classroom. Students should be 
bo-opted onto a 'Handbook Committee' to aid in deciding the contents 
of the booklet. Such a publication could be a useful sotirce bf 
information and comfort for the new students. 

RECOMHENDATIONS ?0R FURTHER RESEARCH ■ 

The peniiTtimate recommendation la that a Research ComEoittee be formed 
to act aa a 'clearing houae' and isfan advisory capacity for further 
research into the atudy problems of students. A grant mi^t be 
obtained from the Ford Foundation, of perhaps £S 2000, to be adminis- 
tered by the committee. The money would be available to finance 
small but ^welX-conceived. research projecta by members of staff or 
honours or postgraduate students* The projects so funded should \ 
be related to the study » problems of ouar-studentsT^and" could repre^nt 
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a vide variety of dlaciplinea.^ The Comzaittee itself mi'gfat be chaired 
by Mra. An^le Tadroo of the EcononicB" En^iiah Section of the English 
'-lAU^uage Servicing Unit, and might compriae representatives from such 
Departments as Arabic, English, Linguistics, Psychology, Anthropology 
and Sociology, and Education. The resiilts of these projects c6uld 
be made available to the University at largte through the ■ Forum pub- 
lication referred to in Section V.l. above, or through a newsletter 
prpduced b, the Committee. ^ 

If- this 'research project has shown anything it is the complexity 
and breadth of the question of Study Habits. At the outset it was ' 
stated that this project would be only a o^r^fch on the surface of 
the problem. It has in fact produced more questions than it has " ' 
answered - there is nothing in ^Jiis to be ashamed of. What would be 
.shameful ie if the inadequacies of the preeent research and recom- 
mendations | were pointed to and"then ignored and forgotten,' used as 
an ex^juae for .tnactipn. Where I have missed thej'mark, let others 
correct me, where I have 'left gaps, let them be filled in. The 
University of Khartoum is full of expertise, w^ll-trained^ and 
'experienced researchers, honour's and postgradxzate students eager 
for research suggeetiona. I Such suggestions ,^re to be found in the 
body of this Report... Research-minded scholars and supervisors of 
honours itad jwstgraduatee are aslced to peruate Chapters Two,. Four, 
Five, Six, and Seven"fbr these research sxiggestiona. 

A final recommendation ia that a Symposium should be held at the 
University of Khartoum at the beginning of the 1978-79 academic 
year for the purpoee of discussing this report, . its implementation, 
and research carried out as a result of it. The ..Symposium might ^ 
.be organic^ed by the Project Steering Committee or by the proposed 
Research Committee and shoiad be open to all interested staff and 
studfnts and the. present research fellow. A smll Ford Foundation 
grant might be obtained to finance the Symposium.. 
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'^•^'^ of .R..«rch on student Study 

^ ^fi"?"?^' |«>ffl»«-i«IBlaS 21.2.183-195. ^ 

^ ' '^^^ b^"\ -^2!?5^ ^^^^^ 

'^_•?^«**»«lf^' ^nnm^rr^T ."r^-^il^ .. in 

OW,rJy^A.J (19^4) 'O^jgrirfiic P.w.ptioa: A C^^^ 

^.rllg^f ffiSi?^^!^ cMpa^o: 
gUflnn !'Hg-iTf''« IQiartouBj Khartoiia ItalTersity freaa. 

• SSrtojj.. topubilahS Uili^J^lty of Khartbua. 
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— Trr' on Aead«iie H«form. (I972) Haport of th« 

t r ^ J r ^ r** ^ TTtiItii 'ii T ^ "i^HuuSll 



; .JWouiijr of Booiuffllo and Social StudiM.' limr) jl Pw»~,— i 

' - ' "* ■ ■ • ■ ■ . . •? _ , / ■ 

-57% SwTloiiw Unit, (n.d.) ThMMtical 

. .tfalw.ity of Kharto««t Br^cU.h I«jgu««. Swnrlciii IhiitTcK;). 

JUa.' UBlTwwity of iKhartouur . Riculty of laif . ^t"**! Yt. 

W.ieh.lMn.%S (1971)' A Co«,arl.o« t> ro„^„^:>^ ;^^,, , , 

Wotowl Th.8i«, UniTwrslty of Horthern Colorado, utsS^ r.^^^^^ 

T««if;.l-aalifa. (1975) -Unguago and Bduoation in the Southari 

. ;^'>^;{ ."L';,Si^^o?i iSo^^^^^^^ 

of AfWLcan and Aflian 5tudlea. ^^i^ouni inatitute 



H— Into atudant flttidr IhbitB In thalr Ply t 
Two Y#«rs at tha Pnlif^ilt^ H^flrtmi 



A. V« propoaa that thara ahould ba a aotmdly-lMaad and thorou^ 

inratttifation into tha vay atudants atudy in tha IfaiiTaraity, 
aapacial^ into tha Mtho^a of .a tndy ganarally adoptad hy 
^ attidantf . in. t hmir fla p at - t wo yaarar^~^ 

B. VajMUara^^l^ 

. f thia foilovln^r raaaonat- 

(l) Tha tteiTaraity appaara at thia Mant of tiaa to ba r>inff 
throofh a parlod of oriiatiTa arolution, and Wa voul^ Uka 
to thinkr that tha naw thlridng about dmgr— ooureaa vill 
ba aatchftd ^ nay thinking about how tha atudanta' can 
davaloi; aora affaotiTa vaya of atudy., 

(.?). Va ahara tha conbarn to anarloh tha. atudanta* anrlroiaant 
but a praraquialta for thla.aaama to ba a nora affioiant 
uaa of atudaat atudy tiaa. ■ i 

(3) lhara appaara to ba a faaling aaongat miQr Ja^ibara of tha 
IhiiTaraitx that atudaat parformnoa in tha flrat tvo yaara 
ia partioularly unaatiafaotoxy, and it ia at laaat probabla 
that vaalmaaaaa in atudy jiathoda ara part of tha azplanation 
of thia pbanoaanon. HovararV it aaana to .ua that tha IMvar^ 
.aity naada to hara Bora Infoxaation bafora it oan ba raaaon- 
ably axpaotad to taka apaoifio aaaaiaraa to ii^^rora atudant 
atudy akiXla« llthouis^ thara ia a fund of parcaptiTa 
intnitiiy^co — a ^t on hov atudanta approach thair ^acad»nio 
ifork, thorn ara» aa f«ur aa W only two dirac4ly 

ralavant aubatantiTa doouaantat tha quaatlonnaira-baaad 
raaaaroh of Sr Nuavaffik BX-Haadani in 1965, and tha papar 
]hT inrofaaaor luaiillan *Soaa Aapaota of BilinguaUaa in 
Ihii^ijnraity Bduoaitiwi* (1967). Va acta that both thaaa atudiaa 
^ vara dona q:uita aoaa yaara ago. 

1harafora» va auingaat that auoh aora oould j^fltably ba 
diaoorarad about atudant attitudaa to thair vork and about 
tha typaa of laaminc^*atyla* that thay do - and oould - 
adopt. It aaaaa to ua that va ara not aran aux^a what ara 



ippopwr qu#»tloM to eak, Pbr laataaotp Do tho l«ctur«- 
•J»t«i, w*jkii*M In XneUeb^a^ provw eapacltr for pott- 
Ijan^a^ aU ooia)li»;.to ppoiduc«^ a of atudont thai 
tha ItalTaraltr la fundaaantally unhappy with, hut la 

Id^tlfy nathoda of atudy that ara baat auitad f or tha 

SSSJi r!*^ «>p l^ov qan thay ba 

urooi^t into iridar uaa?*, „ ; 

Howaw; «a alao baUara that.tha piaoa of 'action raaaarch* 
w ara ppcpoaln* wiU only ba affactlva if it la carrlad 
out In an opan atnbaphara 9t co-oparatlon and goodwill. , 
Sp^lflcally, If, aw>nf8t othar thlnga, tha raaaaroh 
work Indieataa that thara ai^t, with advantaga^; ba 
ohaa«aa Mda in oaz^tain aapactv^or tha taachinff and 
taetiniT In tha UnlTaraity, thara niat ba aoma likaUhood 
tnat ajqr au««aa^ona nada would racalra opan^^lndad and 
aarloua coaaldaratlon. «w 
■ " . . y . - 

Oi» ■ofa'dataliad paropoaala ar* aa^f 

Tha bulk of tha raaaarch la to ba dona by a taaporazy ~ 

"^^^^ tfalTaralty. Howayar, it 
la hopad that tha parapn appointad wiU wotk on a mnbar of 

n^J^IJSf!^*^'^*^ f y*"^ "^^^ "^^^ of ataff of tha 
ttiiwaity,. and that ha wiU ba abla to amploy o^ a part- 
t^ ^^l^ nunbar of raaaarch aaaiatanta, aoat probably 
fron tha ftioulty of Bduoatlon. ' 

5? if^Jfod ««»t tha Pord Fbundatlqn la wilOinff to conaidar 
funding thia projact ao that tha Unlvaralty will not ba 
Uabla for any financial axpanditura* 

Va fully aupport tha Vlca-chancaUor»a propoaal that tha 
Raaaarch F^Uow ahould ba attachad to: tha Oradxiata coUaga. 
Thla w*U sllow hi. to oparkta f^aly acroaa iacults 
Boundw^aa and will^glra flaxibility with ragard t^'tha 
Unaa of raaaarch anquixy ha wiahaa to follow. 

Tha Haaaarch PaUpW will ba aakad to work to aoma auch 
brlaf aa tha foUowingi- ; , u«« 

"■" . ' * 

, to dT^criba actual atudant atudy bahavlour aa at 
praaant, aaaaaa Ita cauaaa, and avaluata Ita atraagtha 
and waaknaaaaai to naka a aariaa of raconmandatlbna 
irtth an aatlBi^ta of what aach ni«^t inrolya In taru 
or.(Jurricfulua davalopmant, dla-locatlon, ataff * 
ra-oriantatlon, axpandltura, atc.i to work with a 
nunbar of Intaraatad ataff nanbara on pilot projactai 
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to Bales arailable to th# staff inf opaation about 
techniques of Isarnlng and . teaching found to be 
- successful (and unsuccessful) In pomparabls 
educational Institutions*. 

(5) The Research Fellov should W exxcouragitfd to elicit 
subnlsslons^ coBments and ideas from all members of the 
UnlTerslty^ ^ut he would be expected to llase closely 
with the foUoifing:- . " ' . 

' (a) The.Student Affairs Office 

(b) The Deansvpf the ftrellmlnary Tear 
lo) The Students* Ihiion 
^^..>*< LUfraryi 

(•) The En^lsh langua^fe/afcrl^^ 1 
(f) The Coomlttee for Academic Reform 

ie) Any member of staff with specialised knowledge of 

.traditional and general attitudes to learning in 
the Sudan^ educational practices in the' schools, 
cultural yaliiesy etc*** 

(6) Ve bell ere that this work cooild be done in one calendar year* 

(7) Ve also propose that a small Steering Committee should be 
set up to help the Research Fellow cazry out this important 
research. .The nenbers of this Committee might be the 

f oUowlngx- 

The Dean of thV Graduate College 
The Bean of Students 

The Bead of the Department of Idnguistics 

The Director of the English Language Serridng 0nit 

A representatire of the. Faculty of Sducation 

(8) Ve estimate that the budget for the proposal would amount to 
I approziaately I31»000 and- would' cover the salary, benefits, 

housing and travel of the Research FoUow, as well as related 
research expenses* 



John Swales / - Kahmoud Abdalla Ibrahim 

■' ' - / ' 

Director, English Language Servicing Unit Dean of Students 
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AFFEHDIX B 



V ■ 



DIAHT OF ACTIVITIES OF RESEARCH FELLOW, 1976 - 1977, 
19 ADDITION TO RESEARCH 



EKLC 



Jaxmary. - Saptaaber 1976, 



Sapt«nber 1976 ^ 

October 1976 

1> - 3 November 1976 

11-16 Hovember 1976 

29 January - 10 February 1977 

October 1976 - Hay 1977 
May June 1977 



Teaching Frelininaiy Sclentiflo En^lieh; 
IVelialnary Archaeology; Eonoura Bart t 
General liinguistica. - - „ 

Contributed Vox^dLng Paper to Faculty. 

of Arte Arabicisation Sub-Coamltiee; 

■" . • » 

Contributed to Writing: of Engliah 
Placeaent Teat, Faciaty of Arte, 

Queatlonnaire on Reading Preferenceat 
F!aculty of Arte Library. 

?reaented Paper on 'Study Habita Reaearch 
Project at Graduate Collejse tforkahop 
on Reeearch Methodology, KhiCrtoua. 

Ford Foundatlbn Conaultant to 
Aaerlcan triilyeraity in Cairo. 

Ford' Foundation Conaultant to j 
Univeraity of Jordan, Anman. 

Teaching Eonoure Part 1 Llnguiatica. . 

Wrote Syllabua for Propoaed Study Skllla 
Courae, Faculty of Arte. ^\ 
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APFSSDXX C 



TBB TACULTt Of 



16' rMMToh Has ooadoct^d. at tha Facmlty of Bdiioatl on daring. th« • 
oouraa of tMii Arojeot'. The I^oulty. is-looatod In Oii^^ 
■•vtaral allaa from tbm aaiji cfa^pua and Ita problems 
ar« MMid^t dlfi'arant trpm thoaa of tha raat of tha tlhlTaraity. 
: Yaty "ttiara .ara |rt«1 larltiaa, 

Stfddmta aM aalactad for tb^ tha sane jirooadura aal 

ara tha raat of tha atudanta* l.a. , tbrou^ tha TJnlVaralty; Adnlaalon 
Offtoa, th« eritazia for aalactio^^ School Cartlflcarta raaulta 

aiid atndaat prafaraiusa.v I^^ Education la not a 'popular/ 

ona and Ita atuda&ta tand to ba of all^tly lowar calibre than 
thoaa of ,o;thar faoultlaa. Aa an InoantlTay to.booat tha teaching 
profaaalony atudanta of tha Vacuity, of Education all racalTa 
buxaaria^ f^raa tha Nlniatry of Education of about £S 18 par inonth^ 
tan of vhloh Aoaa to tha thilTaralty/ al^t to the atudant for hla 
paraoaal uaa (nanar of the atudanta Band aon«o^ to their fanillaaf 
for ainapla) • Th% intake each Tear la about 1 €0 atudanta, around 
half in tha Soleooa Section, half in the Ajrta Section. 

Tha oouraa la of four Taara. During the ^lialnary-^yaiirt the ' 
atudant wurt do flTV oouraaa - Bduoation, Arabioy Eogliah or 
Amphy and 't¥0 others imioh> aa HiatorytOeographjt FhTslost Cheaiatzy. 
About 65 of tha 75 Arts students opt for English in Rreliainazx- 
year. AU Sclnoa atudanta do Solentlflb English. The Arte 
English bourse la ataffed Iqr the Aiculty of Education Departaant 
of EngUah which la alao reap^^ Engliah language 

and lite r at ur e taaohiiag in the faculty. The eo^uwia in I^ra-' 
ItBln a T y^yaar ia'cn iaprorlng the atudanta' boaiMuiid of the; lang-. 
uage idth Utaratura aa an instruaent for th^ Hovarar, 
• at prese n t » tha Eagliah Pepaartaant: la vary sbkA undarataffad <- 
there ara only two full-^tiw lecturera and a! teaching aaaiatant. 
The Seiantlfid EagUih cmiraa^^^^ mabera 
of the tatflah langiMga Serilci^ drlTe the alx.or aeren 

■ilea firaa the aain oaapus three days a «^ 

There la a language labori^tOCT . *t the of Education, uaad 

now exoluslTelr by the saall nenoh Separtaant. Tha^Sngliah - 
SepartBHAt has hired an Sn^ah lecturer to. derelop the laboratory 
for BagUah teaching but he had not yet arrlTed at tha tiae of * 
writing (Ootobar 1977). 1 
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likely th*t tta^S iM»«alnff pr6*lcl«iey. it la 

iMguag. Swrlclng Unit otmld SSnd i^i*^ V"* ^^i^ 

Art. Section of lb.,fcc«Jg^„^S^.i ?hr^.*° ^""^'^ ^' 
telBff the ■tnd«it««*B!i«Uri, «LI? 4 Soifno. aoctloB to 

ftmctlonal at«^. ^""^ P«>'lolency up to an acoeptaW. 



APFEBSrC S. 



' STA» QUESTIOHHAIfiB ' 

In Aprils 1976, a questionnaire vas d^loped for distribution 
aiwng neabers of the Uhiveroity teaching staff . The purpose 
vas to elicit data on staff o]^jaions concerning student problems/ 
The data vas to be used as' a guide in forming research priorities 
and approaches* 

Th^ qusationnaire contained tvo sectionas a four-item section on 
the language proficiency of the lecturer, and a 35-item section 
asking for opinions about student problems and behaviour and - 
"teaching problems/ The questionnaire could have been^ com- 
pleted by respondents in about ten minutes, 

A 'ten percent random sample of teaching staff . (including 
teaching assistants ) was selected (IW?) and the questionnaire 
was sent, by nam«, with an explanatory letter and instruction 
for completing axi^ returning it. 

Initially, thirteen of tha questionnaifee were returned. A 
follow-up letter was sent^ but no further, responses were received. 
It was not considered worthwhile analysitng this small proportion 
of responses. *^ ^ 



AFPENSIX E 



Student Affairs Section 
University of Xbartoun 
10 July 1976 



Subject: Study Habita Research. Rroject 



Dear ^ 

The Uhirersity of Khartoua is conducting a r«»8earoh project this 
terii to find -out about the problens of I^eliaioary-year students. 
Th# purpose is to help students in the fut^rd to ^t nore out of 
their studies, 

Tou have been selected to help vich" this, research. One hundred 
of your classaates vill be wozUng on the Project^ as veil. In 
retuxv for your help in giving us in omation about your life in 
the University and your ability as a student, you will receive 
a girt of £2.50 - if you participate in aU of the activities 
of the Project. Thestf will not take nore than an hour a week 
during the tern. 

Tdu are reqtiired to attend a nieetJng with 100 other J^lininary- 
year students! . 

FRirAT 16 July at 10.00 a^a. 
in the Examination Hall. 



The aeetisg will last for otw hour and at the end of it you vill , 
receive the first part of your £2.50. The Project vill be explained 
at this asetiflig. Tou are r.'eqtdred to attend. 

This Research F^Ject is sosething mv iji the Unlve of Khartoum 
and we look forward to working with you^^ — 



Vith thanks, 

f ■ 

San Douglas 

Research ftllow 

Study Habits Research Inject 

■ . ■ 146 
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APFBHDZZ f ^ 

I 

STOnr HABITS .fiSSSARCB ROJBCT 
UnlTvrtlty of Ihartoua 



Thi» im A BMdtoff 7b«t - part of th* Studj tiablts &«BMroh nroJ«et 
b«inf^oo]idiioi9d at tbt QalTvrsltsr of Xhartoua thim jttr, Thm 
Information «Bln«d fk«M taata Ilka this ona will Va uaad to 
. banaflt othar atudanta in futura* n.««aa aipn your aft— on' thla 
taat ^^;)ar. but tba raaulta in do nay affact your narks in your, 
aabjaota. Tha taat 'la for infomation onlj. 



IAMB. 



IBSTBOCTIOHSi 

Tott irlU aaa that ^ vorda hara ba«n laf. out of tha raadlnc paaaa<a. 
Vuabarad linaa aro in tha plaoaa of th4» alaalnf vorda; On tha Una 
70U ara ^aakad to vrita tha word 70U think haa ba«n laft out - tha 
aaaa vord tha author alfht haTa uaad. 

All tha Ilnaa ara of tha aaaa langth, hut aoaa of tha vorda ara 
Ionc» aoaa ara abort* Soaa'word^ mi^t ba abbrarlationa (ilka ato .» 

or a.ff.)} aoM Bl^fat ba nuabarai aoaa adi^t ba part of a hypban- 
atad vord (Ilka (jQin-tlaa}t tha Blsalnc irord.Bl«ht ba part of a 
aciantlfio forwilaTllka + 50^), 

SO TEIS iUKPUE nsti 

Tea awoka and got out of 1 . . , Ha lookad out of 

^ tha window 2. • aav that tha aun vaa 5. \ , 

tha blibda wara aln4|lnic» and tha 4/- wara aorln^ In 

tha braaaa. Ba 5. that thla would ba a good day. 



Tou' ahould work aa quiokly aa poaaibia - do tha aaay worda' first 
. and ratum to tha hardar onaa la^ar. Tou will ba told idian tha 
tlaa la half fona. 

Ramaabart thara la only word for Moh nuabarad Una, and thara 
la a word for aaoh Una. Try to ooaplata all tha itaaa. 

PIBA58 WRITE CLBARLX.^ i 

Ara thara aaiy quaatlona? How turn tha pa^a and bofln. 



TO HBLL VITH CULTURE 



Fpo« RMd, H. (1963) To Rmll With Culture and Other EgaavB . 
Loadnnt RoutXed^, Kegan Fbul. pp. 10->1^1. 

The cultured Greeka^ it seeoe, had no word for. culture, 
bad good architects, good aculptore, good poeta» ^dus% aa they 

had good czaf taaaa and good, atateaaen. They knew that 

way of life waa a good 2. • of life, and they were 

irining neceaaary to fight to defend it. 

4« it would never -have occurred to ^ " ' •. " ' 

that they had a »;teparate coanodityj, ST - aonethlng 

to be glTon a tradenaric 2i their acadeaiciana, 

ao^thlng to bo acquired auperlor people with 

•uffident tlae and _f aoaething'to be exported to 

foreign Ifl. - j along with flga and ollvea. It 

11 • eren an invlalble export; it waa J2j 

natural if it ezlated at all - 13. of Which they were 

unconacioua, aoaethlng l^j inatinctlVe aa their 

' language or the 1^ - of their sfcLna. It could not 

16. be deacrlbed aa a by-product 17. 

their |iay of llfet it waa 18^ ^ vay of life itaelf . 

It waa 19. Romnna, the firat large-acale 

;apltallata ^O^ ^ Europe, who turned ctilture into a 

21 • They began by iaporting culture - Greek 

22. ' - and, then they grew autufkle and 23. |_ 

their own braxid. Aa they extended 2^^^ ^ empire* they 

dmped their culture on 25. ccmquere^ nationa. 

Roaan architecture, Roman literature, 26. Bannera".»- 

theae aet a ataadard to 27. all newly' civilised 

people aaplred. ^ When 28^ RomaQ poet like Ovid talka 

about 29. ctiltnred man, there' la already the j 

30. of aoMthing pollaihed, refined, a veneer 

31 . the aurface of an edready rou^gh 32, 

It would not have occurred to 33. re/ln^ad Roman of 

thla aort that 34. craftanan of hia tiae had wiy 



|ir : to Bake to the finer raluea 36. 



life, Kor had they - Roman ^^pottery > exaKple^ 

■ay "be ctatwed^ 'Ait it , Sill and degraded, . 

Cxilture, we are "S^. went underground in 

the DM* Ages, *^ * "^^^ before 

4V, . cane to the eiirface again. The 42 « 



epoclx; known as the Middle Ages, £ij rivalled oiOy 

by :tixe Ore^ Age; i^j , oddly enough, it too vaa not 

45, of its cultui;e. Its architecte were 46, 



builders*, its sculptors were masons, its 42i " and 

painters were clerks. They had 48. vord for art'in 

the sense 49, our •fine -^arts' art was aU SO. 



was pleasing to the sight: a cathedralt a candlestlckt^^ a chessman , 
a cheese-poress. 



SoorUf ShMt 
Oultur* 



th«lr 

■ - ^« 

^ 5. If " ; 

4. Init 

5. thM 

6* oulturo 

?• 1>T. 

10. ommtrlM 

11. ' .Muni*t 

13* MMthlll^ 

14. is 

15* oo«pl«zlon 

16* wfwfn 

17* of 

18. that 

19. thm 

20. In 

21 • oonodity 

22* oulturo 

23* producod 

24. thoir 

25. tho 



26. Ro«m 

27. which 
^28. a 

29. a 

30. oanao 

31. hunanity 

32. a 

33. tho 

34. tho 

35. OQotrlhutiott 
^ 36. Of 

37. for 

38. U 

39. told 

40. and 

41. it 

42. noxi, 

43. is 

44. but ■ 

43. oona^rtAo^ ' ^ 
. . 46. foreaan 

47. iUualnatorB 

48. no 

49. / of 
.50. that 
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from Sl«ako, J.J. and. ^.A. Plane (1966) Chwdetrr . V«v Tox^j KcOraw-Hlll 
pp. 33>334v ^ 

The elenent oxyg«Q, atomic xmmber 8p'haa two 1b, two 2m and four 
2p eleotrons* Kaccept for fluorine, it is more eleotronegativv than . 
maj o';her element and forma cjompounda with all elemente except eome of the 

noble ^eee. The etu^y-of oxyfi:«h,compo\mda haa important 

in um^reUn^ the chemiatry of other 2. . One of these com- 

poundai water, is most important reaction medium in 

ohemiatry. 

Ai i i4 hy far the meet abundant ^ in the. 

earth cruet, on a 6. ■ of both maea and number of 

Z& • ^ ^« of the earth's 8, , 49.5 per 

cent is due to 9« — ;;^* atoma. Silicon, the next moat abundant,. 

Ifi* otay,half aa plentiful. On a 11j v. b aala- 

oxygen atom* are more numaroua 12^ all other fcLnda of atoms 

combined. 

tha frea Btt*':t:», oxygen occura in 14. 
atmosphere aa 0^ nolecuiesi . 'Alr-nrl 5* ^ ' . ^ oxygen by 

Tolumei i.e.„, f or 16, 100 molecules in air, approximately 

26 ill oxygen. On a maaa basis,' air IS^ 215^ 

oxygwi; for erery/iO O 19 of air, approximately 21 g 

In the combined state, oiygen occure 21 . in many 

minerals, plants and animala, 22. . water. Of the oxygen- 

oontalnlng minerals, 2^ moat abundant are o^ies idilch 

«»tain 2£, . The simplest pf these is silica 

^2^» _)f the daln constituent of sand. The 2§j^ 



abundant mineral that does not contalji 27. is lime stone 

(CaCO-).' In plant and 28. material, oxygen is combined 

with carbon, 29. , nitrogen^ or hydrogen. 

The industrial sources 30. \ oxygen are air and water. 

iLi i-L_t oxygen made by liquefaction and 32. 



dlstillatlonl Air, consintlng by Tolume of 33.' 9 ^ oxygen, 

78^ nitrogen, and ^34. ^ total of argon, neon, carbon 
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3?' ' - — • and watM, If flpit freed of 26, 

dioxide aid water, compreaeed, cooled, and 2L. until 

liquefaction reailta to give liquid 36." ' i- . on partial 

Taporation, the H^, being 22, boiling, boila a^ay 

flrat, l«.vlng the 40._ _ ^ richer in 0^. Repeated cyclee of 

oiygen that ia 99.5 ^ cent 



pure. 



ftom water, very pure 43. can be made by 

•lectrolyalB as 4^,^ by-product .of hydrogen manufacture. 

^ '^^'> electrolytic oWn more expensive 

4i« obtained from air. 

In the laboratory, ^ i, ^^^^y ^ .^^^ 

thermal ^ \ of pota*eiuB chlorate, KCIO . The reaction 

42. (a) — *2KC1 (a) + JOj (g) ia catalyzed 50, 

the presence of various aolida duch aa manganeae dioxide (MnO ); 
ferric oxide (PejO^), fine aand or powdered glaaa. ^ ' 



d 

SooorlBir ShMt 

» 

1 • .b««a 

5. th» 

4. oxygmi 
5* element . 
6** I baeia 
7. Atom 

8a OTuet ■ ' 

9* oxygen 
10. is 
1 1 • miaber 
12. than 
15. is 

14. the 

15. 20 
16« < ewerjf 

17. are 

18. ia 

19. € 

20. oxygen 

21. naturally 

22. and 

23. , the 

24. dUoon 

25. SlOg 
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26. Boat 

27. ailioon 

28. animX 

29. aulfur 
50. of , 

31. air' 

32. fractional 
.33. 21 

34. 1 

35. dioxide 

36. carbon 

37. vxpanded 

38. air 

39. lower 

40. realdue 

41. tbia 

42. per^ , 

43. oxygen 

44. a 

45. conauaptloa 

46. that 

47. oxygen 

48. decoflpoal*tlon 

49. 2ID10j y 

50. by 
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147 '■ ' ■ 
■MTEIJDK Oi ARABIC HflADIMO. TEST ' 

or- ^ ^, ^ V . . . ., ^ 

o-. ^l, ^ ,^ ^ ^ 



I 



^' ^ .^-lu ^ J, ^ ^, ^ 



:jb. 

: v-U oUJ£, .^tji ^ ^^i^, ^'vi'>ui ■ 



t48 



^ : — ' V-M gase SlanJ cJS^ 



I ftVJ TO . »,J3- 



*j -VOll c.l^ ^^1 ^4i*J •^Uil o-.o sii.^ 

cr-i ^JVL, -^1 cp^l ^ ^ ^ ^ 



^56 
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k -CM-ii jUjI oxj cku*^' «>t"*^'— 7"^ — ^^^^ 

Oe^'^ '-^^ ' 



II A " . 



Ojo^ U*>* l«i 5Ls>^W'- 



,"Y-" LeH»r 

II i It 



J jSbjr^ j*LiJ' * 



II ^ II 



• •JM^ **^J V* V 



^ j^V! W» "vj-il 



It ^ Y 

I II 



j^u, V" ^UJi f-iiJi >.t >^ •••••• •"'^ 

"Tf+ *«^* -^^^^^ ^ ^"^^ 

. ;-JI jaa* .5-iJ> •^j" ^ 



ERIC 
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I 



."TO". 



•U. lv> bbi o^? IjLw »'rt." Ua ^ 



: ."tl" jLiSM *\^^\ 

I V^lj^ ;JSl^! cJb ix.^.-- ^''tA'' o^^- 

ooii ^^1 . :"0*" ,^UJI ^Urju,! ^ 



i55 
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ABABIC BEiSIHC TEST 

taazisa trabsution 



A Straiurm- <q Hl« c^i^ 

^J^^ Al-aUftbl m. about .Ism y««r8 old. ho left 

Ma vHX.«., Al-Shablyya, s suburb of Tusaa ^ 2outt of 
ToxUb, for tho dty of Tnals, tho c«i>lt«i Jth ii,!^!- * 

-tuj^ in Ai^iuna Mo.<i«;.*';b^:^*:^k£*;^*':i2::,»' 

i^tut. for ttaralag In Tunisia, Bl.ilar to Al-A«aSln* 
iacr«w«l and ha baeaaa avara of Uf« around him. At tho^ 

radteTir^ll.^r^**!?'* *^ prograaalTa, ^e-mlndad 
^b coMualty a hoat^ of traditional conc.pta and th^a. 

tUT^ Ub.«itlon and op«dn<r tha^nt«ipo»S ■ 

2?^. f*^^! yr-W »aa abla to faS^tha 

n«r tr«>da In Uf» vary atroaily and to raallaa th. t th^ 
g^^-ould. v«r. unabla to axpraaa adaquatWlJ ttaa. 

^ r?!i^ i»*««i»«lad m th«. charactar of ' 

?if!i 1^1 rapraaazita both an 

Intallactual and an artlatlo power. 



P^Tj^r?" paregreaalTe liberals began to gather into 

a 'Sadlqlyya Society- and Abu Al-Oaslm joS^ thSar'SurlM 

lecture on the 'Poetic I«i«lnatlon of the Arabs', iTvas 

hf^2^*i^J*"^"*i?*^ ^^ ^^ Society because 

ha respects deeply the concept of duty and because be 

reapox«albmty towards others. It 
«s iaerltable for a poet ot thla nature and this tiidancy 
to Join any revolutionary group al«iag at changing^, 
conditions of the coanunlty and Ita BentalltyT^ 
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Had. Abu Al-flMl« bean a mer* ponantic poet, enauXfed In hin »». 
P««oaal .«oni„ ^ probO.*, he «uld ha;,7^Sd^el^ 

toe piwaiUnff xwolutionary current. But he waTiad no-t 

*h "i**^ whlod cauaee aadnesa In the aeLlWre 

«d the t««ier ,eelin<f.-.7lm Al-Caai. va. not oneTtSlT 

jood «- opti^.t?:.'S'thi Ssfs; li: oTS'^^" 

i^t^i »ac«Klnaa8 and raaUw the 

^«tln« beauty In nature, understand and enjoy it T^t in 

ynia rM«on, he waa both a rerolutionary and a sad mrtik± 
Abu Al-C«il, did not only exm^eiwi hl-aelTS Jwt^ Sa?hi ■ 

iBdioatiV. of hla character and-ideaa. Erom thii.^ae 

concept about Art .and Ufe. A conoaptthat BlSt^S^Ion a. a 
c^t«. and ^d. an explanation for e^hS^cJ^ce^ 
ArtandUfe together. Thua, Al-Shabi i. one^thTmoe? SST* 
SSlSf ^ ^ 'T^ntieth Century, »ho are^io^ed 

with the aearc^ for an orar^^U concept, this search a1».« 
a ohar.ot«n.tic of the great poet= X caSoJ SnSirfiS^t 
SiLn'o^i.': '^K^'^ 1-pr.asion. about Ih^S^SixJ 
Sk^? th.i^'l*^ « central polat^o 
Uak an these «e»a to both a single philosoihy and rbasic " 
Sa"? ^ V had auccSfS/^J:, 



(TVanalation by Haehla Ahaed Mohaaed AI-Tahlr) 
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AHABIC SCORING SHEET 
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'APFEBDIX H 



STODT HABITS RBaBA3CH ISOJBCT 
Xhdrwmtty of Khortoua 



TbiB 18 a Wctation Teat. Tou are to. write e^ctlr iA«t you hear 
on the tap^^ 

Flret, glisten aa the inetructor reads the aeleotlon at a noxval 
apeed. Then, proceed to write aa the laatructor beglna to read 
the aelecUon a aeeond tlae, aentenoe by aei^enoe. Correct -^our 
work when he reada each aentence a third tiauv 



FLBASB VRITE CUARLT. 



THBHB AHS mw UB3SQBS WHICH A HOT STUDBHT HAS TO IBAHH WHEH HS 
COMBS TO A UH(» OTimSITT. / AMQHO OTHKR THIHOS HE KD3T 
ADJUST HWSBLf TO THE HW EHVIROIWEHT. / HE HOST £BABH TO 
BB IIBJSmjHMT' AID WISE » KAKAOIHO HIS APPAIHS. / HE KDST 
MAHH TO OBT ALOHO WITH MAHT WOPIB. / ABOVE ALL HE SHOULD 
UKOaSISS WITH HUKLITr THAT THERE IS MUCH. TO BE LBARHT (KD) 
/ AHD THAT HIS KAIH JOB IS TO ©lOW IH HTPBLLBCT AHD IB 
SnHIT. / BUT HB ITOSH^T LOSE SIOTT OF Tffi PACT THAT 
HDOCATIOB UIB UK IS MOST WORTH WHIIB* WHEH IT IS BKr6lBD. / 

(/ - l^uaea of 25 to 40 aeconda.) 



.;,/■••■ ' ' '157 ■ ■ . ..•f'"' 



■ ' ^ rr-^ — * 

« . ■ . ■ o - 

ila-VI 1^. Ujop cniif L oiJbJI 6*1^1. oic ^j^^l jji^ 

' v>^< o^j^ Uiu. V^' u^' cl^^oJ 

• •i* y*\5Uji '.^1 j^i A3 lil j.ir fic -^ yih., o"^' 

_ ■ . I- .• ■ v«ia.JJI 



••J=!j**WV'V4iJi^ U-o-r? ^J'^ o* ol^Lkij '^jU. 
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APPEHBIX I 



ABABIC BICfTATIOH TEST 
jSVOUSE TBAllSLmOH 



Troa Ali^Ahraa, June 1976 



The Kill tarjr experts aay that thm mlaall** and< eazmona that are 
bailiff uaad ia ^>ui Olril Var in Labaooo^^SbaT* a flr«-*pover sofflcieiit^ 
if th« wax contiinuMij to throw Bairut into ruins as happanad to . 
Barlin daring tbr Saoond Vorld War. ' . ' ^ 

Tha Qoya rnaaut officials say that tha rorta of a wfaola yaar ara 
a^adad to rapair tha raeioea daatroyad war, if arar an a^a- 
is reachad. 

fighting caar* /<ura iis^jt^ tha^ latest t^pas of aissilas and i 
pifssnam ;^t ara pcradncad hy tha Unitad Statas and tha Soviat . * 
vibivKU A lUastlaian of ficar .annoiincad that sdssilas, Houndguns 
and anti-aircraft artillary that ara uda in Aranca, 9vlt»arland 
and Finland ara tiain^ nsad axc^sivaly. Tha latast waapons 
introdttoad into tha battlafiald ara tha Soviat-nda Orad and 
XktTusha aissilxTf* and tha Aaarioan-aada 153va Eound artillaxy. 

(Ttranslatad by Hashin Ahnad Kohaaad Al-Tahir) 



\ 



166. 
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APPEHDIX J 



OSraWWIOIS TOR laiBaVIBWBRS 

2^.Jf - ^-tlon. h. ac^.t vant to ' 

- not inich. M M i»ow«it; 

•li* about idiat Vam ouiatiim <J<»ubt oa althar 

• W>«» tha Intamaif la iiiuahadi 

•) thank tha eubjact tor hia hain 

«n It in ^Sj-i ^^lf « t^- how to 

h« t«ta « for throomlrtlr Di*-v!^2i?*" 
1. to return th.^SJi'^ S^l-ln 
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ERIC 



tnOTERSITI Of XHAHTOUN 
Studmt AfTaira S«otion 

Studj Habits Bmaroh Arojaot 



IJVnUlVUStf SCH8BUIZ 



Subject** 



1. Vbat ?»<nrisom in th« Sadaa do 
yon COM firaa? 

. 2. Vhat ISXgjtuue Seooadory School 
did 3roa attend? 

3« Bid you att^ an Sn^ah- 
aedina aeeondary achool? 

4; Hov old are you? 

5« Bo both • your parents speak Arabic? , 

Bo eithwr of them speak BagliLh? 

Cto your, father read Arabic ? 

Can he read Bn^sh? 

Can ycfur aother read Arabic? 

Can she read Sngliah? 

6. flow aany brothers and ^sisters do 
you baTe? (Write total niniber. ) 

7. Vbat Xansosces do you speak best^ 
Vbat other languages do you speak? 



IBS 



TB3 
TSS 
7E3 
TBS 
TBS 
IBS 



50 



10 
HO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 



S. Bow do you like lirlng in Khartoum VERT . 
- do yop enjoy liTing in s big city KUOH 
like Qiartoom? 



SO SO 



NOT AT 
AU 
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9. Did you stay in Khartoum 
during the^laat holiday - 

between First and S^^oond term? yES NO 

If not, where did you go? HOME mEND REUTIVE ABROAD 

- OTHER " '•v .. . 

^10» Do you enjoy Univsrsity life - VERT vrvn 
do you Uke it hsre? ^JCg ^ ' U go SO AT 

1 1 ."^ Are the hostels too noisy for you? JS3 .. ^ ,^0 ^ ^ 



1^ 

Do you get enough sleep a^t night? yes 
12. Do you get ill very often? "TES 



NO '3^ 



NO 



If- so, what sort of illness? ' ' . ■ < 



13. When you have personal problems, 
who do you go to for advice and 
help in the University? 



14. Do you have any ftrienda among 
the opposite sex? 

15. Do you pray regularly every day? yes 

16. Are you interested in National 

politics? jgg 



NO 
NO 



Do you have time to participate 
much? 



NO 

YES NO 



Do you think "students should take 

part in politioa? ■ ,yeS 



NO 



17. Are there enough social activities 
in the University for you - clubs, 

societies, sports, parties, licnics ^ NO 
and the like? 

What would you like more of? 



18. Can you understand moat of what your 

lecturers say in Bn^llah? ' . YES NO 

If not, doea this worry you? yss NO 

If you. don't understand something ASK ASK 
in a lecture, how do you find out? LECTURER OTHER 

STUDENTS 



I 

DON'T 



19* fib any of your lecturera ever 

lecture in Arabic? tes 



If so, whiclr^ifubject(s)? 

20. Would you like, to have your 
lectures in Arabic? 

21 . Do you discuas your work with 
your friends in Arabic? 

22 Do you ever diacuas your work 
in English with your friends? 

22. Vhere do you usually study? 



Can you always find a place to 
study when you want it? 

23* Do you usually atudy alone 
or with friends? 

24Tr~Do-you-study in a way which is 

' different from your friends? 

. 25. Do you have- enough study time? 

2d. Can you usually find the books 
teachers ask you to read? 

27. Do you try to learn by heart 
•terything you hear in lectures 
and read? 



NO 



YES 



YES 



NO 



NO 



HOSTEL 



MAIN 
LIBRARY 



D EPAR TMENT EMPTY 
STUDY ROOMS CLASS- 
OR LIBRARY ROOM 



OTHER 



YES 

ALONE 

YES . 
YES 

YES 
YES • 



NO 

WITH FRIENDS 

NO ■ ' 
NO 

NO ' 
NO 
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28, 1)0 you try to take notes 
in lectures? 

Do you try to iirlte ereiythln^ 
or Just th#Jl»portant things? 

I>o you tske notes In English 
or Arabld? • 

■ ■ . . . ■ - If - 

23. Do your teachers erer glve?/you 
prepared, notes? . 1| 

If so, vhich subjects? ! 



BVERHBIKO 
ENGLISH 
TES 



KO 

DOORTAHT 
ARABIC 
KO 



50, Do you have to' attend too 
nahy liictures? 

I>o you get tired during a 
one-hour lecture - is it 
too long? 

Which do you prefer - lectiireai or 
tutorials/practicals? 



31. Hare you erer asked a question 
in a lecture? 

32. Are your subjects this year ' 
interesting? 

33. Whose fault is it when you do 
. badly? 



TES 



LECTURES 



TBS 



TES 



KO 



TUTORULS/ 
PARCTICALS 



KO 
HO 



-r/^TTT>« SUBJECT 
TOURS. TEACHER»S TOO H/IRD 

OTHER 



34. Do your lecturers knov ^rc-ir nana? ' 

35. Do you think your teachers are 
interested ^ji you personally? 

If not, what are they interested in? 



TBS 



TES 



KO 

3(0 



TES 



KO 



36, Do you have a,u Acadefflio Advisor 
in your ?kculi^f? 

37. Are yoi^ satisfiea with the way you 
ar* being tau«^t in the University? TK NO . 

DO TOU WISH THIS INTERVIEW WAS FINISHED? IT IS. THANK TOtr VIKT MUCH. 
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ERIC 




i 



r-» *<fcJ«jVl, jI^I ^jjo i-jj. ^ cu-jj J4 _T 

[J I 

; ^ , . r*« t SeiUI .jl.V! J>U pi^iJl* oil. Ja _n 

^ t J^l oULJ pjJI ^ Ja 
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ERIC 



^1 «^ v^is 00 ^4.0^ JfLu a^jJ cuir lit 
~ ^ juu , t «^;LuD U*j a>j Ja 



? ^Ii3 b\S» U5lj a>o Ja 
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^ ^ •/liaj l^l^ bi, —T 

TJaSii 'l^VI " . 

f**- V I JL*. djii^ ^jtWM. ^^,a»o Ja — T • 

T «frL* S«iaJ uj^U^ Ja - 

; *frL< • 'J jmx^ ^/M oIj^UuJ! ^^1a3 Ja 

Jl olj^UuJL J«als Ja 

(^/■■^ 

fjo ? fLJI liA a*Jfr •jL^JI\j^*jJl a>J Ja ^TT 
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^ ^ . tkiJI ^ ^ 
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AFPEHDIX L 



STUDY HABITS HB3EABCH PROJECT ' 
ThiiT«PBity of Khai-touB 

msiaucTiOKs tor stodbht diart 

I ■ ■ . . . ' 

T^m Wary is to b« a pword of the daily Ufa of PreUainapy-yaap 
A^M^" ^T«"i*y of Khaptoua. We want to know what atudents 

th^?f l.'^T^ ^' "^^ ^^'^ "P- ^''•y »*«<»y. "ho 

^2^*^ ; H***" ^ ""y pi'y- "i*" ti'-y «° «* 

^^J: Th0 infoPMtion you give ua in this Diary will be completely 
oonfidmtial - no one will erer know who gare ua the information. 

J**?" ^° '^^'^ - cne page fop each, day of the 

T i!" ^'^**^! '^y- "oapl'te aa poaaible. You 

can fiU in the for. at th,e end of the day. If you wieh, but pleaae 

wh«i ^^J^/"/^ "^^^ **** with 

a •f?^*" "•^•^ J""" *«»"» in the finished 

S^*SoJ^tr ^' ^' papticipation 

THE XIHD OF IHPOHIUTION VB WANT 

1 . Pwrsonal Actintiw - wh«h you get up in thm aomlag) when you 

•ay your prayeraj when you eat breakfast, lunch, Mnlng 
' asalj p«}pl« you nalt or who ^vl ait youj what tiM you to 
to bad at ni^t. 

2. lactup«fl/Tutoriala/Praetl:r?i\e ^ V9 want to taiow ho^n much tii4« 

you spend in olaaa each day. Hepopt o^iy thoae clasaeff^you 
actualOy attend - if you are au^^eed to go but for sooe reason 
fiso not, pleaae say so - |reaeBHer^ y?>*iT taachers will not see 
yt)ur Diaries. Bzaainationa are near «-ikd J^iures are nearly 
finished, but please report any olasaas yow attend. 

3. Study TiMe - we are espicisUy inteireeted in the tine you spend 

studying for azaidnations. Please report all t^mes you study. 
•Ten if only for a few ainutes between lectiires. Please tell: 
ii; what subject you studied; 2) what you. did -.vead a book, 
wrote, read notes; 3) where you studied; 4) who studied with 
you; and 3) how lon^r yoii studied. \. 
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iHSTSUCnOHS TOR STUDEBT DIAHT (COSTIKUED) 

I 

• I 

K£ASE FILL IK YOUR DIAHX KACH DAI. After SeVen day-, when your 
Diary is finished, please turn it in to: 

Faculty of Artst Si, Mahdi,- Secretary, English Department Office 

FaeultT of Sd. Abdel-KariB, Registrar, 

o? -ZL^C. Mrs. Tadro-.^EngUsh Wfice, Top floor 

Faculty of Sciencet Sd. Anwar, E.L.S.U. Office 

When you' hand in the finished Diary, you will receive your £1 . 
Thank you very mucbf 

/s/ Dan • 
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If NO, what ar« the reasons? 

) I still have problems understanding spoken Sngllsh 
) I have to dttoiid too many lectures 
) I have trouble taking good lecture notes 
) By subjects are sot Interesting 
> I have trouble writing good English 
) I don't have enough study time 

my teachers don't give me enough help 
X am imable to do enough reading 
X can't se^m to understand what thSk teachers want 
my classes are too big 
I can't use the library very well 
I don't like to ask questions 
I don't feel at home here 



f I 
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AJuJi «4JiaJ •ItiaUi J^-^M* O^*** d^ltJI • Ju& 

^.i^l;^J.-^ •^^liiVI J V 4SjJI ^f^l J>U di>l4J 

fn^-S' Sr*>^i JH-JJ f u*> ^O* ^ ^J^* ^ *^ 1* 

tr-sl^J \xA ^Ji\yt ty'-^^** NiM^ JL»*bu^ ^^ImJI <^jl>JI 



— fJk (yi /\ fAj^ip CK-^' O-'^' **LAjJ!j 4aJI« .i^i^JJ 

Piaoticals, Tutorials, ^j^l>«JI — Y 
JS SLmIjjJJ ^ (^jJi CUi^i JL^ 



obU3.l/u;*^| cb^ ^ Vd|^ ct^lJ olV^!, .J,U 

(rr^ .oi^iji s'i^^i, i,bf : ^^^o-i 



0 *• % • 
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EKLC 



MM 

fm\ Mti Dm tol —4, ' Sayi ll WX 



...0. 



»1 


) - 7 i<i*^ 


'7-9i«i* 


9 - 11 M» 


11'"2p.B. 


2 •> 5 p.i. 


5 • 7 p.i. 


7- 9 P.I. : 




msoul 


I bin |0M, 

to lliNp it 

OM 0 OiOOC 

Utir lo thi 
pl(bt. I jot 
up It ibottt 

Ijotijfuif, 
rudy for 
liottirii. 


I bin tikio 
^brtakfut 

K jtK lilt 

ftiinfroi 
9.1 9 M« I 
it&rtid' V 
itttiylD«'"\' 
Sbirii Idiy 
rooitll 
10.00 1.1. 




I bit* sou 

to^thi , 

ilUili/ ^* 

(11.00 M.) 

lod Vint 00 
rttdinci 
book on En|- 
Uib If{il 
tyitw til 

1.30 p,i. r' 

hill 1 obit 


1 ilipt 'froi 

2 - 4 hi. 

T fflt UR* 

A 5W* uyi 


1 

r 


Ibm.BQf 
luppir It 7.20 
anil I fihittid' 

vltb fritodi 
froi sDotbir | 
fioiil^lii froi 
7.20 til e,00j 

I t 


BidtlN It 
1.45 1.1. 


UCTORES 

p.. 1 

• 


1 


T - fl 1 Uc- 

tuw'on 
Sb&rli 

e.9« 
licturi on 
Crliinal Iiv. 

0 • 


10 -1U 
iMtun OD 
Adilalit- 
fitlrt Uv 


vltii 1 fr[iDd 
for 19 iloutii 






1 

» 

1 


» fl 

IM 

M f 


1 

flllniM 

.STp 

niiB 


\ 

1; 


• i 


160 

< 

♦ 




/ 

. • 1 


I VIDt to < 

Study froi 
7.15 on 
Conititut- 

lODll UV ' ' 

m^mMM Ull4 Jill 

DOtu viucn 
vin iid( by 
tbi Tiiober. 

1 , 


I retuudiVy 
.lti:.'7i0S'fMi 
8.00 OD . 
CriilDil Fro- 
ctduri vhlob 

I fllTI wTlUI] 

froi'thi. 
liotuni 

1 


I eoatisuid 
)tttdylQ(on ' 
froB 8.00 til 
1.)0, tbiDi ' 
Tint to bid. 



Hail I _3tiKiintTvQ (F«al«) , tot toiav 





5-7 a.a. 


7 ■ 9 a.i. 


9" 11 aj. 


11 ' 2 p.B. 


2-5 p.p. 


5 -7 p.B. 

f 

( 




9 P.a.-Bedtlie 

I had a 
brtake vith 
oy friend. 
W»en I returned 
after i an 
hour I found 
ay friends 
searching 
for Be and 
then had 
another 


FERSOm 
ACTIVITIES 

S 


I cot up at 
5 o'clock, 
had a bathe 
and I vent ' 
to the v.. at 
half paat 
aiz« 


I have been 

iltt'lne 00 
aeatto on the » 
Kaln road tU 
half patt ' ' 
leYen. 


i 


1 


I have a 
breake 
betveen 4 
o'clock til 
half past 
four. 


7*9 P»Bi 

I had fly 
gu'pper at 
half past 
aeyen and ven' 
back for 

'J 




! 

t 


". 

It 


I had an ' 
^chaeologlcal 
lecture froo 
ten' to 
ileven, 

/ 


I had a 
lecture at 
froB tvelTe' 
o'clock to 
one. It uaa 
an Arabic 
lecture. 


'1 


1 


1 


breake.- . 


1 

/' 

m 

* • 


) 

t 


I Kent to the 
library 'froa 
7i-9o'clo(i 
I hare been 
studying 
Anbio poetry 
during thla 
tlae. 

1 

L 


\ 

/ 


1*. 

] 


I have been 

studying is 

one of the ' 

rooDB-of 

political 

science 

rooBs. 


I have been 
studying la 
the libraiy. 
I have 'been 
reading 
Archaeology, 
i didn't gain 
much of my 
reading 
because It la 
a bite 
difficult. 


\ 

1 


I returned 
to studying 
at 10 

^ock. But 
after that 
I couldn't , 
read veil 
and I fed 
up of reading 
and 80 vent 
out at 10.30, . 
I vent to 
bed at 11, 40."' 

e 



. . , APPEHDIX H 

•^w* atudittt Three {Ufi] ' ' •' , „ Day: Tueeday 





' 5 - ? a,B, 


7-9«ifl. 


9 - 11 a.D. 


11 - t piB. 


2 " ^ Pifii. 


5 • ? hh 


U S P.a. 


9 p.B.-B«dtloe 


. 1,, 

PEBSOtlAL 
ACTIHTIES 


I have got up 
eaid qy ' 
prayira • 


— r 

at 6 a,R. I 
have taken 
By breakfast' 


.J 

1 


at 12 a.a. I 
case back to 
the hostel 
at It a.B* ' 
1 have taken 
oy lunch 


at 2 and t 
p.B. I vas 
visited froD 
3 - 5 PiB. 
I have slept 
At 4i I hav^ 
said ay 
prayer 




at 7i p.B, I 
have taken 
my evening 
oeal, then 
I have said 
oy prayer 


at 12 vent 
to bed 

, it 


f LBCW 

mcncALS 
mm 




» 


at 10 a.o, 
I have '; 
attended a 
lecture on 
politics 


at 11 a.Q. I 
hove a tutorl 
class 


>1 


I have a 
lecture on 
aoololo£7 






STUW 


froB 6 - 7 
I have solved 
BatheBatlcal 
problems 

r 


7 - B a<B. 
I continued 
solving those 
problem 

" 1 


9 - 10 I vent 
to the Bain 
library' and 
asked for 
reference 
vhioh vas not 
available at 
that tine 


1 H 


f 


t 


at.S/p.B. 1 
vent to the, 
aain ll^ry 


At 10 p.B. 
I caoe back 
froB'the 
■library to ,, 
the hostel,., ' 
and Joined 
flyrooBoates ' 
in a very 
interesting . 
discussion ^ 
on econoBics ' 
prob][efl8 
i, 
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IFPSMDIX V 



tJHIVEBSm 07 XHmODM 
Student Affairs S«o'tlon 

Study Habits Raaaarch Ffojaot 




do yott Uk* lirintf in TEHI 

>rtouB • do you ondoy ^ XUCB 
,Tlac In a oig olty llko 
ona? 

2. Do you •njoy UnlTtrslty • VERT. 

Ufa - do you Ilka It hair»7 KUCH 



OIVB TODR REAS0B3 



CIRCLE YOtm ATOWER 
SO 30 



SO SO 



ROT 
AT 
ALL 



HOT 

AT 

ALL 



3* Ara tha boatala too Mlay 
for you? 

4. Vhan you haTa paraonaX 
probXaaat vbo do tqu go 
. . to for advloa aaci haXp In 
tha thilvaralty? 

5« Bo you haTa any frianda 
aoon^ tha oppoalta aaz? 

6. Can you undaratand aoat of 
vhat your Xaoturara aay In 

EnirXiBh? 

If you don't undarsttand 
aoaathlnir In a. lactura> hov 
do 50U find out? 

7* Vbnld you llkaHo haTa your 
Xaoturaa In Arabic? 



TBS 



*R0 



7RIENDS 
RELATIVE 



HOSTEL VARQEN 
TEACHER HO OHE 



TBS 



TBS 



ASK 

LBCTURER 



ASK 

OTHER 
*^7UDEHTS 



TBS 



HO 



HO 



REFEREHCB I 
BOOKS ^DOH 



HO 



:3IVE TODR REASOSS 



8« Do you haTa anou^ atudy tlaa? 



TES 



KO 




9« Vh«n you take lecture nctea . . 
'do you try to write every- 
thing or Juet the IMPORTAHT 
things? B EHYIHING THINOS 

10«]>b you hare to attend too naoy 

lecturee? ygS HO 

Which do you prefer- 

lectures or tutoriala/ LECTDRES TUTORIALS/ 

isracticala? ^ PRACTICAIS 

11. Hare you.erer ask^ a ■ • . - 
question in a lecture? XSS NO 

12. Are your subjects this year ' 

Interesting? > . jiq 

13. Are you satisfied with the 
i«iy you are heing tau^t 

in the university? XE3 NO 



GIVE TOUR REASONS 



14. Are you a better student now 
than you were Ir. /our 

preliminary year? . ygS NO 

If TBS; ' what are the reasons? Tick ( ) as many as are truei 

I can understand spoken Ezxglish bettor this year 
I don't have so many lectures this year 
ny lecture notes are better 
ny subjects are Biore interesting 
I can write better English 
ny friends help me more , ' 
I have more study time 
ny teachers give me more help 
I have been doing more reading 
I have a better idte about ^hat „the teacher** want 
ny classes ar^ sst^ller 
I am able to use Ohe library 
I am not so afraid to ask questioiiia 
I feel.^more at hos» here 
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what ar« tha rMaoaa? 



I don't haw «aough ,tndy tlwT 

taaohaw don't «1t. .i «oui h«l« 

1 can't ■■«■ to tmdoratand vhit * 

"Or olaM.a ar* twMg ^ t«ach.r« want 

I don't foel at home hare 



